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~ SUFFRAGE DEFERRED 


Club Women End Biennial Session With- 
out Official Endorsement of Suffrage— 
To Have Studies in Good Citizenship 





Suffrage was perhaps the most important ques- 
tion that loomed before the eleventh convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
received more open debate than any other issue 
presented for consideration. The great point in 
dispute was not whether women ough’ to have 
the ballot, but whether it was expedient for the 
Federation to commit itself officially on the ques- 
tion. Many delegates who were suffragists feared 
that a formal endorsement of votes for women 
would injure the society’s usefulness by causing 
the withdrawal of the more conservative clubs. 
Mrs. Moore, the retiring president, held this 
So did Mrs. Pennybacker, who was elect- 
ed president. So did a majority of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. However, a large majority of indi- 
vidual delegates and members present were for 
a suffrage endorsement, and the president ad- 
mitted of it while ruling the suffrage motion out 
or order. But the individual delegates were not 
allowed to vote on the question. 

Both candidates for president of the Fed- 
eration had come out for suffrage. In fact, it 
would hardly be possible now for any woman to 
be elected who was known to be an anti. So 
important was the suffrage question considered 
that the two presidential candidates were im- 
pelled to issue statements defining their posi- 
tions on this subject. Mrs. Fanny W. Carpenter 
made the following statement: 

“As woman’s suffrage is a vital issue before 
the women of America and there seems to be 
some uncertainty about my position in the mat- 
ter, I am glad to state that I am a member of 
the New York Equal Suffrage League, and a 
worker in the suffrage ranks. The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has been in my opinion 
a tremendous factor in educating the women of 
America to think and work along al) civic lines, 
and I believe they are ready for the ballot.” 

While Mrs. Pennybacker is more conservative, 
she also made a statement acknowledging her 
belief in equal franchise. She said: “Despite 
the statements made to the press on the day of 
my arrival in San Francisco, there seems to be 
some misunderstanding as to my position oa suf- 
frage. Permit me to state that personally I be- 
lieve in woman’s suffrage. To me it is the only 
just and logical position. Since, however, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs is com- 
posed of women from all sections of the country 
and of all religious creeds and of all political 
affiliations, I feel that it would not be wise to 
make suffrage an issue in this convention.” 

Big Discussion 

However, the Committee on Resolutions decid- 
ed not to report a suffrage resolution and when 
this decision was discovered, Mrs. Charles Far- 
Well Edson, of Los Angeles, presented a strong 
resolution for equal suffrage from the floor of 
the convention. 

Amid much excitement, Mrs. Moore ruled that 
the resolution was out of order, on the ground, 
first, that it had not been presented through the 
Committee on Resolutions, and second, that it 
Was not germane to the work of the Federation. 
Mrs, Frederick Nathan and others protested vig- 
orously, 

Mrs. Washburn of Washington then protested 
against the ruling of the Chair. The ballot, she 
sald, would be a tool in the hands of women to 
shape legislation for their own help and their 
children’s by the weight it would carry with 
State legislators. 

Mrs. Moore replied that the indorsement of 
suffrage at this time would be a blow to the 
General Federation, and also to suffrage, because 
the work of the Federation has to do with the 
education of the timid, conservative woman, pre 
paring her to accept the citizenship which is 
Surely coming. If the conservative woman goes 
out of the Federation now, she does so as an 
anti-suffragist, and her work will be destructive. 

In the midst of the discussion a resolution 
Modifying the election of officers was introduced 
and the suffrage motion was ruled out of order. 

Movement Has No Affiliations 

On June 30 a telegram signed by the members 
of the Official Board of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association was sent to the 
Biennial Convention, urging the club women to 
take a stand at this time in favor of the enfran- 
chisement of women. It read in part as follows: 

“Such position can in no sense be interpreted 
88 political partisanship. The suffrage move 
ment has no political affiliations whatever. Its 
ne aim is to provide women with the most es- 
Sential tool for securing social betterment and 
fundamental justice. We believe you need this 
for efficiency in your own chosen work, and 
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By courtesy of “The Vote” 








we confidently hope you will meet this golden 
opportunity for vital service by a ringing reso. 
lution in support of votes for women.” 


A Noteworthy Resolution 


A resolution was passed at the Biennial Con- 
vention that a sub-committee be formed to intro- 
duce study courses in political science as a defi- 
nite preparation for citizenship. The following 
are some of the other resolutions passed upon 
favorably: 

That a vote of appreciation be extended to 
President Taft for his appointment of Miss Julia 
Lathrop to the head of the Children’s Bureau. 

That the Federation unite with the Government 
in erecting a monument at Panama in commem- 
oration of the completion of the Panama Canal, 

Endorsement of the good roads movement and 
of a great national highway to be known as the 
Lincoln Highway. 

Preservation of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 

Bills for the betterment of defective children. 

Appointment of experts by the State educa 
tional boards to place sex hygiene in the cur- 
riculum of every normal school. 

Endorsement of the plan to have women police 
in all of the larger cities in this country. 

Declaring opposition to prison contract labor. 

Endorsement of the study of Bible literature 
and the placing of Bible study on the program of 
literary clubs. 

Furtherance of high ideals in the drama and 
on the professional stage. 

Call for Federal aid for vocational training for 
boys and girls. 

Demand that the President of the United States 
reorganize the Department of Agriculture so that 
the pure food and drug acts be better enforced 
and “the law not be prostituted for special in- 
terests.” 

Endorsement of the “white slave” laws. 

Protest against the comic supplements of the 
Sunday newspaper. 

Protest against imposing any legal disability 
on women that is not imposed on men. 

Endorsement of uniform marriage and divorce 
laws. 





WOMAN MAYOR TO 
OPPOSE INTERESTS 


Mrs. Wissler Determined to Keep City 
Clean 








Mrs. Susie Wissler, the first woman mayor in 
Wyoming, who was elected on an independent 
women’s ticket against Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates, has issued a wholesome dec- 
laration, in which she declares that she means 
to enforce the laws in the face of the organized 
opposition of the vicious interests. The city coun- 
cil, she says, composed of men alone, made the 
laws, and “they will have to take their own medi- 
cine,” 


HISTORIC SCENE IN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Mr. George Lansbury, M. P., Denounces 
Government for Treatment of Suffra- 
gist Prisoners 








There was a scene of great excitement in the 
House of Commons recently, when Mr. Lansbury, 
the Labor member for Bow and Bromley, cour- 
ageously left his seat and confronted the Prime 
Minister, and in a magnificent outburst of indig- 
nation, denounced the Government for their treat- 
ment of suffragist prisoners. 

Mr. Ellis Griffith, the Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, had been interrogated with 
regard to the condition of Miss Emily Davison, 
when Mr. Tim Healy made an appeal to Mr. 
Asquith to felease all the suffragette prisoners 
remaining at Holloway. Mr. G. Lloyd urged that 
no further concessions be made to lawbreakers. 

Mr. Asquith, who seemed somewhat reluctant 
to intervene, at last rose and said it was not for 
him to interfere with the action of his colleague. 
He added: 

I must point out this, that there is not one 


(Continued on page 224.) 





MRS. DECKER DEAD 


Noted Suffragist and Former President of 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Does Not Survive Operation 








The death of Sarah Platt Decker of Colorado 
has cast a gloom on the suffragists of this coun- 
try. She was taken ill while attending the Bien- 
nial Convention at San Francisco and was imme- 
diately conveyed to a sanitarium and operated 
upon for intestinal trouble. After the operation 
she rallied and her condition was reported hope 
ful, but Sunday she became critically ill and 
passed away in the evening. 

Mrs. Decker was,.the widow of Judge Decker 
of Colorado. She was a descendant of John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams on her mother’s 
side, and her father was Edwin Chase, a great 
temperance advocate, who was known as the 
“fighting and praying deacon.” 

Mrs. Decker was born in Nashua, N. H., about 
fifty-four years ago. Her girlhood was spent in 
Holyoke, Mass. For a time she lived in New 
York. She moved to Denver in 1887, and imme- 
diately became prominent in civic affairs. 

She was an out-and-out suffragist and took a 
prominent part in the political life of Colorado. 
At one time the Colorado women wanted to send 
her to congress, but she did not consent to the 
idea. 

In 1904 she was elected President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and was con- 
sidered the best leader the club women ever had. 
She was interested and took part in all that was 
best in political and home life, and was especially 
active in all child labor legislation. 





PROGRESSIVES FAVOR 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Suffrage Plank Inserted in La Folette’s 
Platform—Roosevelt’s New Progres- 
sive Party Asks for Resolution 





Senator Robert N. La Follette presented to 
the Republican National Convention a platform 
that comes nearer being a: declaration of inde- 
pendence than the good old document of our 
forefathers’ make. That it would be “steam- 
rollered” by the Old Guard was to be expected, 
though the Wisconsin and North Dakota delega- 
tion gave it strong support. 

Prominent among the many radical measures 
advocated in this platform is a woman suffrage 
plank. It reads: “We favor the ‘extension of 
the suffrage to women.” 


Roosevelt’s Party 

The following letter was received by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, the National President: “Dear 
Madam—I am one of the organizers of the new 
party which is to be headed by Theodore Roose- 
velt and will thank you to forward me a plank 
on woman suffrage for insertion into the plat- 
form. I shall, of course, do my best to have the 
plank adopted. Also, I should like to have the 
exact amendment to the Constitution which your 
organization desires. Sincerely, Victor Hugo 
Duras.” 


APPROVES SUFFRAGE 


French Government Committee Endorses 
Equal Franchise 








The special committee appointed by the French 
Government to investigate the workings of wom- 
an suffrage in the various countries where it 
has been adopted—our own States included—has 
submitted a favorable report and in no uncertain 
terms recommends its adoption in France. In 
conclusion the report makes these statements: 
“Whatever the point of view, it is certain that at 
the foundation of the debate there is only one 
question, that of equality of sex. Those who 
stand alone today are not the suffragists. It is 
France that lags in the rear. The great majority 
of the civilized world today has decidedly passed 
us. The laugh is not on our side. We stand 
alone with Spain and Turkey.” 





A dispatch from Helsingfors states that Fin- 
nish women have succeeded in getting @rough 
Parliament a bill giving them the right to appear 
as counsel before the courts. Recently women 
have been made eligible for professorships in the 
university and for promotion in the railway ser- 
vice as high as traffic managers. Now Dr. Thekla 
Hutlin has introduced a bill, which appears likely 
to pass, removing the disqualifications of sex in 
all departments of the Government. 
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THE FATE OF 
REMONSTRANT DOE 


By Marion L. Tyler 





‘Remonstrant Doe had always held, 


In practice and in song, ; 
That woman lived by Man’s good 


grace, 
And woman's rights—were wrong! 
These lordly views were publicly 
Expressed by Doe emphatically. 


He proved her Incapacity 
To enter Man’s Domain. 
Such grave responsibilities 
Would overturn her brain. 
(Touching this last-named article 
He granted her a particle!) 


“The female cranium,” quoth he, 
“Is plainly undersized. 

What! Claim equality with Man? 
Indeed! I am surprised. 

Her cerebral interior 

Is hopelessly Inferior! 


“Her place is at her Husband’s feet, 
Not at his side,” raved he; 
“She’s fitted only for a life 
Of Domesticity. 
My wife’s contented,” chortled he, 
“To rear my little family.” 


While on the weakness of her sex 
He prated, year by year, 

Woman was busy building on 
Additions to her Sphere. 

She tarried not to argue or 

Report to her “Superior.” 


One day Doe made a fine harangue 
At an anti-suffrage club; 
From over-zeal he had a fit; 
They called—ah, there’s the rub!— 
A doctor to relieve the pain. 
The M. D. was—his daughter Jane! 


Though Mr. Doe to piety 
Was never o’er inclined, 
He thought a good old sermon 
Might soothe his troubled mind. 
His “Rev’rend” daughter Caroline 
Was preaching upon “Rights Divine!” 
Then poor old Doe, completely 
stunned, 
Went home, and tried to think. 
“If things be truly thus,” he groaned, 
“Twill drive Us Men to drink!” 
No sooner said than done; and he 
Went off on a terrific spree. 


And ere the rosy dawn had chased 
The gloom of night away, 
He of the Weighty Cerebrum 
Was wholly o’er the bay. 
He reeled between two grim patrols 
And shouted madly, “Save the polls!” 


When next the antiquated Doe 
Appeared in public life, 

It was before the Judge’s bench; 
The Justice was—his wife! 

And as he meekly paid the fine 
Imposed by Mrs. D., 

He didn’t have a word to say 
On Inequality. 


GOT APPLAUSE ONLY 





“It was wonderful to see how much 
good the mere presence of the two 
woman delegates from California did 
in Chicago toward overcoming the 
prejudice against woman suffrage,” 
said Mrs. Maud Nathan in an address 
at the biennial convention. “I saw 
men who had been opposed to the 
measure for years join in cheering 
Mrs. Blaney and Mrs. Porter. It was 
as though coming face to face with 
the thing in operation; they saw it 
was not the bugaboo painted, but 
something attractive and desirable. 

“I had never before attended a na- 
tional convention, and I must say that 
no woman’s national convention could 
be so disorderly and undignified as the 
Chicago convention was. I wish that 
ali the gentlemen from California who 
were present in Chicago would make a 
point to attend the business sessions 
of the biennial in order to make com- 
parison.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 





In Sweden there are reported to be 
about fifty women serving on Town 
Councils in the various municipall- 
ties. The Town Council of Stockholm 
has seven women members, some of 
whom have served for many years 
and have been re-elected again and 
again. The Prime Minister of Sweden 
is using his influence to secure the 
extension of suffrage to women on 
the same terms as men during the 
present session. The King has pub- 
licly declared in favor of the bill, and 
made this the leading feature of his 
address at the opening of Parliament. 





The Independent Labor Party of 
Wales, at its recent annual confer- 
ence, adopted resolutions declaring 
strongly for equal suffrage and favor- 
ing legislation to that effect. As the 
Independent Labor Party is very pow- 
erful in Wales, this action is regard- 
ed as important, 








RALLY IN CHINATOWN 


By Mrs. Harriet Burton Laidlaw 

Some very active work has been 
carried on this summer in the Third 
Assembly District of the Borough of 
Manhattan by the Woman Suffrage 
Party. Owing to the removal from 
New York of the former leader of the 
Third Assembly District, Miss Selina 
Swiss, we have no leader in that dis- 
trict, the only leaderless district in 
Manhattan. Beginning at St. Mark’s 
Place we have moved south through 
the district until last Tuesday we 
held a stirring meeting near the 
southern boundary of the district, 
which is at the corner of Mott and 
Pell streets. This includes rough sec- 
tions of the city, and Chinatown Is 
one of the roughest. Many good 
friends warned us against going 
there, but our party, which aims to 
reach every section, sternly disal- 
lowed that any street, byway, court 
or alley shall be closed to us. We 
suffragists are implacably against re- 
stricted districts of any kind. We 
are not to be kept out of any darkest 
spot in this, the city of our residence, 
where our children are to live and 
mature. If there is any spot, how- 
ever pestilential, where men and wo- 
men live and where little children 
are growing, there is the place where 
we should go with our work. 

Part of our great movement is the 
banishing of taboos and abolishing 
that secrecy which is the stronghold 
of vice. We expected a polyglot and 
varied crowd at the meeting at Mott 
and Pell streets. We took with us 
literature in Yiddish, Italian, and no- 
tices were written in Chinese. We 
were sure the politicians from the sur- 
rounding district political clubs would 
come out. We knew that many 
voters would be there whom we could 
reach, and many grafters whom we 
could not reach; that many a white- 
faced despairing woman would hear 
our message, that many struggling 
mothers and children would listen to 
us, that many of the respectable mer- 
chants and business men, both Ameri- 
can and Chinese, who want better 
conditions, would welcome us, and 
that some of the social workers of 
the district would co-operate to make 
our meeting successful. But we were 
not prepared to see the great orderly 
throng that greeted us. Many efficient 
police officers were stationed about, 
and any slight disturbances were im- 
mediately quelled. 

Spoke in Chinese 

For instance, while Mrs. Jean 
White, dressed in Chinese costume, 
was talking to the great crowd 
in Chinese, telling them the lat- 
est news she had _ received by 
letter from China about the suffrage 
movement there and showing them 
pictures of the Chinese suffragists, 
a flashlight picture went off with a 
great explosion, causing alarm in a 
crowd always on the lookout for the 
violence which breaks out ever and 
again in that much abused and ex- 
ploited district. However, when I an- 
nounced to the startled crowds the 
cause of the report, the police quickly 
restored order. 


Mr. John Sherwin Crosby then 
held the crowd spell-bound for thirty 
to forty minutes. He-stood in the 
speakers’ automobile, and the banner 
of the Third Assembly District of the 
W. S. P. waved behind him. From 
the balconies of the Chinese Del- 
monico Chinese families looked down, 
and from dozens of windows up and 
down the streets groups of brilliantly 
clad children bent their large bright- 
eyed oriental faces to the flaring 
lights in the street below. The 
Celestials, men and women and chil- 
dren, had pressed forward and list- 
ened with intense eagerness to the 
speech in Chinese. Still more inter- 
esting was it to see the wonder and 
reverence with which they listened 
and gazed when Mr. Crosby spoke. 
His voice is powerful, his oratory 
compelling. A powerful figure he was 
as he spoke with bared head, the 
lights flaring on his white Hair. The 
men and women of the Suffrage Party 
scattered among the crowds, taking 
dozens of enrollments, distributing lit- 
erature, asking and answering ques- 
tions, and were strikingly and touch- 
ingly different from the people among 
whom they moved. 

When we had finished our regular 
program the crowds did not seem to 
want the meeting to end. There were 
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calls for a speech from Mrs. Living- 
ston, a social worker in Chinatown 
| When this heroic and unselfish de 
fender of the young women and girls 
of that district rose there Was a 
mighty cheer, marred here and there 
by a jeer from the cruel and cynical 
mouth of some man whose face 
marked him as a ruthless collaborator 
in that unspeakable system of pros- 
titution which is cultivated and 
fostered with such fiendish ingenu- 
ity. Mrs. Livingston, frail and weak 
as she still is from the injuries she 
received from a cadet in that region, 
for having rescued a young girl from 
him, made a stirring suffrage speech. 

In my speech I tried to emphasize 
the points Mrs. Livingston made 
about the fact that Chinamen are not 
responsible for conditions in China- 
town, but that they have been ex- 
ploited as a cover for a remunerative 
center for vice. The crowd being 
still friendly and attentive, questions 
were, asked for. Some hostile, some 
intelligent questions were asked and 
answered by Mr. Crosby and myself. 
Then the auto started, some riding 
and some afoot, the Woman Suffrage 
Party waved good-by to their audi- 
ence and left, feeling that the net- 
work of sympathy and understanding 
which is being spread everywhere 
had here been woven more closely 
between the suffragists and _ their 
“constituents.” 


NEW IDEALS FOR OLD 


When the voices of Rheta Childe 
Dorr, Mrs. John Rogers, Miss Caroline 
Lexow, and Miss Eleanor Brannen 
rang out on the night air at the big 
open-air meeting at Schuylersville, 
New York, it was said to be the first 
time that it had been suggested in that 
place, hallowed by the memory of men 
who had died for justice, that the 
Declaration of Independence could be 
established more effectively by ballots 
than by bullets and that women were 
entitled to its protection as well as 
men. 


This Saratoga campaign marks also 
another milestone on the road to suc 
cess, for it was signalized by the ap 
pearance of Senator Bracket presiding 
at a woman suffrage meeting. With 
this one-time formidable opponent re- 
moved from the forces of the opposi 
tion, and the adverse majority in the 
Senate reduced to a paltry two votes, 
the New York suffragists sniff vic- 
tory in the near future. 


GOOD NEWS 





Mrs. Ernestine Strandberg, secre- 
tary of the Portland Woman’s Club 
Campaign Committee, writes to Miss 
Caroline Reilly: 

“Everything looks fine at this time, 
and the prospects for a victory in No- 
vember seem to grow brighter every 
day. Yesterday the secretary-treas- 
urer of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union of America called 
at Headquarters and rejoiced us with 
the news that suffrage had been en- 
dorsed by that organization, and that 
each union would take up the work 
actively. He provided us with the 
official directory of the organization, 
and today we are sending out our 
special appeal to farmers to the names 
on this list, also addressing to them 
the franked hearings before Congress 
that are being sent to us in huge bun- 
dies by the Oregon Congressmen. 
This is just a sample of the little 
things that are happening to encour- 
age us here, and I tell it to you so that 
you will get an idea of the busy cam- 
paign we are carrying on here in our 
tremendously big Northwestern State. 





The Dresden women’s societies, un- 
der the leadership of the German 
Woman Suffrage Association, lately 
sent a petition to the Diet of Saxony 
asking for votes for women. In the 
report of the committee appointed to 
act on the petition it was admitted 
that sooner or later the legislative 
bodies would find it necessary to face 
the problem of woman suffrage, anu 
that an increasing participation of 
women in public functions and the 
granting of more political rights to 
women would also be morally signifi- 
cant for the welfare of the entire 
nation. 





Dr. Yamina Sen of China is said to 
be the first woman admitted to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Facuity, of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


The suffrage parade in New York 
City on Nov, 9 will, it is bh eele- 
brate a victory in some at least of 
States where campaigns are now on 
“The demonstration will not be mere- 
ly a jubilee in any event,” Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw says, for “it is intended 
to warn the law-makers of New York 
that their efforts to block suffrage by 
wire-pulling and political chicanery 
‘will at most only postpone the in- 
evitable emancipation of women in 
New York.” It will be an old-fash- 
ioned night parade. Some of the oil- 
cloth caps and capes worn in the 
Cleveland and Stevenson campaign 
have been resurrected and will be 
worn by members of the Voters’ 
League. Five thousand féte lanterns 
have been secured from Paris. 
Torches, electric batons and search- 
lights will add to the brilliancy of the 
parade. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who is 
making a round-the-world tour for 
equal suffrage, is quoted as saying: 
“When I pause to think that I have 
seen Mohammedan, Hindu, Parses 
and Buddhist women who have voted 
and are voting, and that in our en- 
lightened Christian country I and my 
American sisters are not, I feel pretty 
rebellious. This world is surely a 
curious mixture and no one country, 
I find, has all the virtues or all the 
liberality.” 





Ex-Governor George C. Pardee of 
California predicts that equal suf- 
frage will soon become universal in 
the United States. He expressed this 
opinion at a luncheon given at the 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, in honor of 
Mrs. Florence Collins Porter and Mrs. 
Isabella W. Blaney, delegates from 
California to the Republican Conven- 
tion. 





“Woman’s Who’s Who of America” 
is, its publishers claim, to be a “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Notable Wo- 
men of the United States and 
Canada.” Its data sheet contains the 
following question: “Are you interest- 
ed in the suffrage question, for or 
against? If active in suffrage mat- 
ters, give connections and offices, if 
any. 





In Quebec, contrary to the custom 
in other Canadian provinces, there is 
no Married Woman’s Property Act. 
If a woman marries without a con- 
tract, and this often happens, her hus- 
band owns all she has, all she earns 
and all she may inherit. 





The Legislative Assembly of Mani- 
toba has recently adopted an amend- 
ment permitting women to study and 
practice law in that province. 





Suffragists of Tecumseh, Michigan, 
hope to have votes for women plays 
in every moving picture show in town 
during Home-Coming Week. 





The Kiowa (Kansas) Commercial 
Club has set apart one day of its fall 
carnival for equal suffrage. It will 
have also a Democratic Day and a Re- 
publican Day. 





Michigan newspapers are with few 
exceptions favorable to equal suffrage. 
The Press Chairman of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association reports 
that 185 newspapers are printing suf- 
frage items regularly, in addition to 
many splendid editorials. 





The home of Charles W. Fairbanks, 
former Vice-President, was the scene 
of a Funfest arranged by the 
Woman’s Franchise League of Indi- 
anapolis. The evening began with a 
votes for women parade around the 
grounds, and ended with a suffrage 
opera, “The Blue Lady.” 





Fraulein Hedwig Martius, of Ro- 
stock, is credited with having sent in 
the only essay worthy of a prize in a 
competition recently held at Gottin- 
gen University. 


Suffrage literature is much in de- 
mand just now. The “Votes for 
Women” idea is making tremendous 
strides and people are more ready 
than ever before to read a leaflet 
upon the subject when it is handed to 
them. We are planning to add to our 
list of suffrage campaign leaflets.— 
Union Signal. 
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WOMAN §& tAGE oe 
_ FOR LE NATION 
When the steam locomotive, pulling 
cars on rails, first came before the 
public, sad things were predicted. 

Well-informed “scientists” declared 
that human beings would be killed if 
they were dragged along for any 
length of time at such a frightful 
speed as twenty miles an hour. 

We know now that they can go one 
hundred miles an hour—and without 
danger. 

When the sewing machine was in- 
vented, it was said that women would 
be put out of work; that where a hun- 
dred women made a living with the 
needle, there would be work enough 
only for ten with the sewing machine. 
The first man who invented the sew- 
ing machine was persuaded by his 
wife to break up the model in order 
not to ruin the poor women. 

But with the sewing machine there 
are more women employed at sewing 
than ever before—ten to one, 

When the spinning jenny came 
along, and Arkwright, the inventor, 
added thousands of millions to the 
wealth of the world and clothed the 
population of the world, fools declared 
that workingmen would be ruined and 
deprived of labor. It was necessary 
to do the work inside of fortified fac- 
tories to prevent ignorant workingmen 
from destroying the machinery. 

Now, where one man was employed, 
more than ten are employed, and the 
wages are much higher. 

It was said that after women got 
the ballot they would not use it. The 
prediction was made that women 
wouldn’t take the trouble to vote. 

But now women are voting. And 
we find that in California, for in- 
stance, in proportion to their num- 
bers, more women than men went to 
the polls. In other words, out of one 
hundred women and one hundred men, 
the percentage of women sufficiently 
interested to vote was greater than 
the percentage of men. 

It was mournfully predicted also 
that attendance at the polls would be 
very degrading to the women. 

It was said that rowdies and roughs, 
and the flower of rotten political or- 
ganizations, would insult the women, 
and that no respectable woman could 
go to the polls in safety. 

But now women are voting, and we 
find that their attendance at the polls 
improves the tone of the voting place. 

The fact is that women going to the 
polls are treated courteously by the 
voters, even by the attendants, usually 
representing a pretty low class of 
political heelers. 

And instead of women being de- 
graded by voting, the voting place and 
the voting privilege are elevated and 
made better by the presence of wo- 
men. 

Women are all going to vote. And 
when they all vote, those that are in 
office will be compelled to think of 
women and their needs and their opin- 
ions. 

Women will destroy the vice In the 
great cities as rapidly as that can be 
done. 

Women, for the sake of the children, 
will fight child labor and kill it. 

Women, for the sake of the children, 
will improve the parks, increase the 
playgrounds, see that the streets are 
clean—and politicians, knowing that 
these are the things that women de- 
mand, will give them eagerly.—San 
Francisco Examiner. 
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RINGLING BROS. 





Wives Are Members of Suffrage Society—Allow Campaigning on 


Circus 





The Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage! Brown addressed them. 


Association is very busy just now in 
organizing the different wards of the 
city of Racine. Several wards have 
already been successfully organized 
and others are in process of organ- 
ization. When the whole fifteen 
wards are organized the officersof the 
ward will appoint sub-committees who 
will take charge of the different 
blocks, thus reaching every voter in 
the city, either by personal confer- 
ence or at least with literature. 

Independence Day was utilized by 
driving an automobile on to the circus 
grounds and distributing literature 
there, The Ringling Brothers held 
their circus in Racine on the 4th. The 
wives of two at least of the Ringlings 
are members of the Suffrage Society 
at Baraboo and are deeply interested 
in the movement. Our workers, there- 
fore, received the co-operation of the 
Ringling Brothers in reaching with 
literature the crowds that attended 
the circus. 

Some time ago the W. W. S. A. ad- 
dressed letters to all the principal or- 
ganizations of men in the city asking 
for a hearing before their different 
orders on the subject. In accordance 
with the request they were invited by 
the Independent Order of Foresters to 
address their meeting. Miss Grace 


HELP WISCONSIN 


Grounds . 


They gave 
excellent attention and at the close 
some of the members expressed them- 
selves as willing to do all in their 
power to carry the day next Novem- 
ber. They gave a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the ladies for their address. 

Rev. Olympia Brown spoke at the 
Old Settlers’ picnic at Union Grove 
on the 20th, and also addressed a 
meeting of the Sons of Veterans in 
the open air at Hancock on the 27th 
of June. There was a large attend- 
ance and much enthusiasm, One of 
the old soldiers at the close proposed 
three cheers and a tiger in recog- 
nition of the speech they had heard. 
The people in that part of the State 
seem to be very much interested in 
the cause and ready to vote in favor 
of the measure. 

Mrs. Laddey has been spending two 
weeks in the State speaking in Ger- 
man at various places. Among others, 
she addressed a large company of 
German people in German at Water- 
town, also at Burlington, Racine 
County and at Jamesville. She has 
also been active in assisting in the 
Ward organization of the city of Ra- 
cine. On July 1 she spoke to the em- 
ployees of the Mitchell Motor Com- 
pany of Racine, which is perhaps the 
largest body of working men in the 





King of Appleton and Rey. Olympia 


city. She addressed them in German, 
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woman’s suffrage next November. 
There was an almost unanimous re- 
sponse. 

Miss Gwendolyn Brown Willis at 
the close of the year in Milwaukee 
Downer College has taken up suffrage 
work entirely. Although she has done 
royal service during the winter in con- 
| nection with her school duties, she 
will now give her entire time and will 
be in the field until election day. 

The Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage 
Association has opened new headquar- 
ter, larger and more commodicus 
than those formerly occupied at 719 
Majestic Building, 
headquarters are now 725 Goldsmith 
Building, on Wisconsin street, near 
Chapman’s store at Milwaukee, a 
place well known to all visitors to the 
city. Some of the officers of the asso- 
ciation will be in constant attendance. 
The room is very cheerful and invit- 
ing, and it is hoped that all suffrag- 
ists visiting the city of Milwaukee will 
call at the Suffrage Headquarters for 
suggestions for work, books and 
literature and other help. 

Wisconsin suffragists are looking 
forward to a very active campaign in 
the near future. They have the prom- 
ise of the assistance of a number of 
people from abroad. Clara B. Colby, 
recently of Washington, D. C., expects 
to be in the State during the cam- 
paign. Also Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
ell, the founder of the National Coun- 
cil of Women, has offered her ser- 
vices for a morith. Dr. Funk of Balti- 
more, his wife, Mrs. Funk, and Miss 
Etta Maddox of Baltimore, are ex- 
pected. They also have the assurance 
that Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane will 
spend some time with them during 
the campaign. With so much help 
from abroad it would indeed be most 
shameful to fail. 


NEW YORK IS READY 


Suffrage Workers Welcomed Every- 


where—Not Even Hot Days Dampen | 
Enthusiasm 


By Harriet May Millis 
June has proven a strenuous month 
for us. The New York State Associa- 
tion has had several organizers at 
work in different sections; the corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Burrows, has 
been forming new clubs and holding a| 
number of meetings. In addition to| 
all this we have been carrying on a 
month’s campaign of outdoor meet- 
ings in the beautiful towns of the 
Hudson river and adjacent counties. 
Wonderful meetings they have been, 
with great enthusiasm and splendid 
co-operation all along the line. The 
party consists of Miss Harriet May 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Louden 
and Miss Nettie A. Podeil, our ad- 
vance agent and manager for all the 
counties except Duchess. Mr. Lou- 
den is a barrister and an actor- 


manager; Mrs. Louden a _ Cornell 
graduate and an actress, having 
played with Southern and Marlowe. 


Miss Furness is a_ professor at 
Vassar and a member of the Pough- 
keepsie Club. She and Miss Anna 
Platt planned our five-day route so 
well that we were able to cover all 
the principal towns in the county. 
Cars were provided and we rode 
through that wonderful country day 
after day, being royally entertained at 
luncheon, tea or dinner by friends 
along the route. 

In Poughkeepsie, Dr. Kimball was 
my hostess. Her rose garden was in 
its glory. We had a noon meeting in 
front of the court house, arranged by 
our indefatigable co-worker, Miss 
Dayley. It was a hot midday but the 
crowd did not mind. The patience of 
the suffrage audiences and their uni- 
versal consideration have greatly im- 
pressed Mr. Louden, who is more 
accustomed to English campaigns. He 
has proven himself a most able advo- 
cate of our cause. Both Mr, and Mrs. 
Louden have made many friends and 
many converts. 

During the four weeks 42 meetings 
have been held and eight new clubs 
have been formed. Miss Podell or- 
ganized several of these while work- 
ing with Mrs. Morgan in Orange 
County. We have spoken in ten 
counties, traversing most of these 
quite thoroughly. This week we are 
conducting a whirlwind campaign on 
Long Island. We had a “safe and 





and at the close called for a show of 
hands from those who would vote for 


Milwaukee. The| 


|the Republican and Democratic clubs. 
|A surprising interest in the cause is 
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Never before was there such a re- 
sponse to field efforts. Even the 
little Dutch towns, formerly so dead, 
are waking up to the call of the hour. 
It is the time to reap the fruits of the 
earlier work of our suffrage pioneers, 
who sowed seed in such hard ground 
that it has been slow in germinating. 

New York is ready for the suffrage 
gospel, for the victory now so near. 





A wonderful open-air-rally for suf- 
frage was given by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. on Friday afternoon. The com- 
pany put up a huge tent on their 
grounds at Garden City, invited all 
their hundreds of employees, and 
thousands of other people to listen to 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Miss Mills, 
Col. Alex. S. Bacon, and Mrs, Laidlaw. 
Miss Mills presided. 

Mrs. Alfred J. Eno is taking care 
of the party work in Queens Borough 
this summer. She is filling requests 
for suffrage speakers from many of 





springing up in the men’s political 
circles. Mrs. Penfield, Mrs. Laidlaw 
and Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale have been heard and other meet- 
ings of the same kind are planned. 





ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 


Only One Opposing Vote — Bishop 
Makes Appeal to Indifferent Women 








The endorsement of equal suffrage 
by the Democratic State Convention 
recently held at Fallon is a great en- 
couragement to the workers in Ne- 
vada. As a non-party organization de- 
pendent for success upon the support 
of all parties, we feel that the Demo- 
cratic endorsement really starts votes 
for women on the way to constitu- 
tional victory. 

The question is now recognized as 
oue of practical politics in Nevada. 
In the interests of justice to women 
we are very grateful to our friends in 
the convention. 

The resolution in the Democratic 
platform endorsing equal suffrage met 
with but one opposing vote, that of 
C. ik. Gardiner of Lyon county. 

ix-Governor Dickerson, who has 
put himself on record as opposing 
equal suffrage in the Ely Expositor, 

was present at the convention, but did 
not oppose the resolution by speech 
or vote. 

Bishop Speaks for Suffrage 

Bishop Robinson recently made an 
address in support of equal suffrage. 
He said in part: 

*“Some women do not want to vote. 
They say they are entirely satisfied 
with things as they are, and they have 
no desire to cast a ballot. Very true, 
undoubtedly, every word of it. But 
if they do not want the franchise for 
themselves, would it not be a merci- 
inl act to help give it to those who 
sorely need it for their own protection. 
Surely, no woman who understands 
the status of women toilers in Amer- 
ica today can withhold her sympathy 
and help. Good wives and mothers of 
Nevada, do you not know that there 
are seven million mothers and daugh- 
ters of humanity in America who are 
toilers—wage-earners? Thousands of 
them have long hours and pitiful pay. 
Thousands work under conditions 
that make the heart ache. They are 
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the ballot they might have this pro- 
tection. They are crying out to you 
for the help of your example. Can 
you refuse? Is it right to refuse? 
Every woman in Nevada who express- 
ez herself in favor of equal franchise 
is holding out a tender hand to her 
less fortunate sisters. All they ask is 
justice, plain common justice. If the 
women of Nevada will only say, “I 
want the franchise because I want. to 
help,” that will be enough. The men 
wil: probably be glad to give you that 
power to help if they know you desire 
it. Why not do this? It is right and 
it is Christian.” 


TO HELP OHIO 


oo 


The 25th assembly district of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of New York 
City in their zeal to help Ohio have 
been getting out a campaign stamp, 
the proceeds of the sale of which are 
to go to Ohio. Many novel schemes 
for pushing the stamp are being pro- 
posed by Mrs. James Duane Living- 
stone, the vice-leader of the 25th, and 
Mrs. Morris Underhill, one of the cap: 
tains, They hope to get a chance to 
talk for a few minutes in the vaude- 
ville and moving picture places, and 
then have a committee outside to sell 
the stamps. Many different organiza- 
tions are generously subscribing. 
They are one dollar for a hundred. 
Send to Mrs. J. D. Livingstone, 28 7th 
avenue, New York City. 





Get busy with the House to House 
canvass. In Chicago a precinct that 
was canvassed for the preferential bal- 
lot gave 1178 votes for woman suf- 
frage, another where like conditions 
and equal population prevailed was 
not canvassed and gave only 112 votes 
for suffrage. 
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WHY NOT REPEAL IT? 


Opponents of equal rights are circulating in Ohio and else 
where a newspaper interview of many years ago with the Hon. 
Moses Hallet, an aged and eccentric federal judge in Colorado. 
He was reported as saying: 

“Our State has tried the female suffrage plan a sufficiently 
long time to form a fair idea of its workings. I am not preju- 
diced in any, way, but honestly do not see where the experiment 
has proved of benefit. It has produced no special reforms, and 
it has no particularly purifying effect upon politics. There is 
a growing tendency on the part of the most of the better and 
more intelligent of the female voters of Colorado to cease exer: 
cising the ballot. If it were to be done over again the people 
of Colorado would defeat woman suffrage by an overwhelming 
majority.” 

For reforms that it has produced, read the list of 150 im- 
proved laws cited by Congressman Taylor of Colorado at the 
recent Congressional Hearing. As to the alleged growing 
tendency of the better sort of women to stop voting, see the 
figures of the women’s vote lately given by Judge Lindsey and 
George Creel, and the overwhelming reform victories won at 
the last two elections in Denver—victories declared by the lead- 
ers of the reform movement to be largely due to the women 
voters. 

As to the question whether the people of Colorado would 
like to repeal woman suffrage, we are not left to conjecture. 
They are as free to repeal it as they were to enact it; yet in 
the nineteen years that it has prevailed, no motion for its re- 
peal has ever been made in the Legislature. Two years ago it 
was reported that such an attempt was going to be made by 
State Senator John Hecker. The story was telegraphed all 
over the United States, and the opponents of equal rights ex- 
ulted as if woman suffrage were already repealed. Senator 
Hecker promptly, came out with a flat denial in the Denver 
papers. He said: 

“There is not a word of truth in these stories. I do not 
think the question will be raised in the approaching Legisla- 
ture, and, even if the proposed bill (to repeal woman suffrage) 
is introduced, I do not believe there is a sane man who thinks 
it would have the ghost of a chance of passing.” 

Senator Hecker was secretary for years of the Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association, and he admits that he is personally opposed 
to equal suffrage. This gives the more weight to his admission 
that a proposal to repeal it would not have “the ghost of a 
chance of passing.” 

But we have still more conclusive proof on this point. 
When Colorado became a State, the suffragists tried to get a 
woman suffrage clause in the constitution. They failed in this, 
but they got a clause providing that suffrage might be extended 
to women at any time by an act of the Legislature, ratified by 
a referendum to the voters, without the additional formalities 
required in Colorado for a constitutional amendment. It was in 
this way that woman suffrage was granted in 1893, and it ex- 
isted for years as a statute, subject to repeal at any time by the 
Legislaturé. But, since Moses Hallet expressed the opinion that 
Colorado would repeal it if it were to be done over again, Colo- 
rado has incorporated woman suffrage in her constitution by a 
majority of the popular vote about three times as large as that 
by which it was adopted in the first place. 

This would seem to settle the question, and it is hardly 
honest to resurrect that old dead slander and set it to walking 
again in the campaign States. A. 8. B, 
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THE LION PATH 


The question of votes for women played a prominent part 
at the Biennial of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
San Francisco. From the first day, to the it was a burning 
topic. 

At each successive Biennial suffrage grows visibly more 
popular. The Federation has advanced a long way from its 
early days, when all mention of the subject was tabooed, and the 
general feeling among the delegates was hostile. Now the once- 
dreaded question is referred to freely and frequently; every 
mention of it is heartily applauded, and the general feeling 
among the delegates is clearly in favor. 

This year for the first time it was a serious and practical 
question whether the General Federation should not pass an 
official resolution endorsing woman suffrage. Though the Reso- 
lutions Committee decided that it was inexpédient to report a 
suffrage resolution, and though the president ruled it out of 
order to allow the Convention to vote on such a resolution when 
offered from the floor, the General Federation is distinctly com- 
ing on. It is following the same line of progress on the suf- 
frage question that has already been taken by thousands of local 
clubs and a growing number of State Federations; only, being 
a larger body, it moves more slowly. 

No doubt the opponents of suffrage endorsement—many of 
whom were suffragists—did what they honestly believed was for 
the best interests of the General Federation. Their view is com- 
prehensible. Frances Willard said that if you want to lead 
other people along in the right direction, you must not take 
up your position so far in advance of them that they cannot 
keep you in sight. But this was not a case in point. It is 
probable that the fears of a split in the General Federation 
were much greater than the real danger. One State Federation 
after another is endorsing woman suffrage, and though it is 
always predicted that the conservatives in large numbers will 
withdraw, they never do. It is only a question of time when 
the General Federation will take the same stand—not a ques- 
tion of a very, long time, either, judging by the rate at which 
suffrage sentiment in its ranks has grown during the last few 
years—and when it does venture upon this dreaded step it will 
find the expected dangers turn out to be like those described 
by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman in “The Lion Path”: 

I dare not! 

Look! the road is very dark; 
The trees stir softly and the bushes shake, 
The long grass rustles, and the darkness moves 
Here—there—beyond! 
There’s something crept across the road just now! 
And you would have me go? 
Go there, through that live darkness, hideous 
With stir of crouching forms that wait to kill? 
Ah, look! See there! and there! and there again! 
Great yellow glassy eyes, close to the ground! 
Look! Now the clouds are lighter I can see 
The long slow lashing of the sinewy tails, 
And the set quiver of strong jaws that wait! 
Go there? Not I! Who dares to go who sees 
So perfectly the lions in the path? 
Comes one who dares, 

Afraid at first, yet bound 
On such high errand as no fear could stay, 
Forth goes he with the lions in his path, 
And then—? 

He dared a death of agony, 
Outnumbered battle with the king of beasts, 
Long struggle in the horror of the night, 
Dared and went forth to meet—O ye who fear! 
Finding an empty road, and nothing there,— 
A wide, bare, common road, with homely fields, 
And fences, and the dusty roadside trees— 
Some spitting kittens, maybe, in the grass. 





A. 8. B. 


TWO ITEMS 


Food for thought is given by two items which appeared in 
the papers this week upon the same day. One was a despatch 
from Baton Rouge, La. It read: 

“Advocates of suffrage for women today lost their fight in 
the Legislature for a constitutional amendment which would 
permit women to serve on school boards. The equal rights ad- 
vocates have for two sessions fought for this in Louisiana. The 
vote stood 21 ayes and 12 nays. A two-thirds vote is required.” 

In another column was a report of the address given at the 
meeting of the National Education Association in Chicago by 
Thomas H. Harris of Baton Rouge, State Superintendent of 
Schools for Louisiana, He “declared the condition of the rural 
schools was becoming so deplorable that it was time for the 
federal government to provide both money and methods to 
remedy the situation.” 

Perhaps if Louisiana would let her own women take hold 
of the situation they might be able to do so much for the 
schools as to lessen the need for outside aid. 

Meanwhile it is pleasant to see that a large majority of 
the legislators were in favor of letting women serve on school 
boards. Only three votes were lacking to reach the needed two- 
thirds. It is also instructive to note that some obstinate con- 
servatives still see just as many imaginary, dangers threaten- 
ing the home and society from admitting women to boards of 
education as from admitting them to the ballot box. 


A. 8. B. 





MRS. DECKER ON SUFFRAGE 


A shadow was thrown over the Biennial by the sudden 
death of Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker. Mrs. Decker was the best 
beloved president that the General Federation ever had. Her 
cheeriness and good humor endeared her to the club women, 
and her unlimited fund of amusing stories lubricated many 
rough places. She always bore her testimony to the good re- 
sults of equal suffrage, and it is of interest now to recall her 
words. Mrs. Decker wrote: 

So much has been said and written, both pro and con, upon 
this subject, that it is difficult to present it in any new phase. 
I shall attempt to give only, an individual opinion upon the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Do the earnest, high-minded women of Colorado vote? 








2. Does not the vote of the disreputable, low class of 


women counterbalance the vote of the cultivated, thinking 
class? 

3. Is it not the case that women generally vote as the men 
of their households dictate? 

4. Has the woman vote purified politics, and have we ban- 
ished saloons? 

1, In answer to the first question. Yes, most emphatically. 
I do not hesitate to say that the best women of Colorado have 
far more conscience in filling their responsibilities as voters 
than the men of the same class, It is also true that women of 
standing in the community have great influence with men who 
are not particularly interested in public affairs. 

We are constantly asked by visitors to Colorado, “But how 
dc prominent women, with their many, duties and obligations, 
have time for politics?” To speak to one’s grocer, butcher, 
stationer, to a conductor on the car or to a cabman, takes only 
an instant. Then this timid visitor asks, “How do you have 
time to vote?” as if voting was like eating or bathing. My dear 
Madam Behind-the-times, it takes just about one hour in a year 
to cast all the ballots necessary and allowable. 

2. Does not the vote of the disreputable, low class of 
women overbalance the better element? No; the women of the 
half-world generally do not wish to vote. They are constantly 
changing their residences and their names. They do not wish 
to give any data concerning themselves, their age, name, or num- 
ber and street; they prefer to remain unidentified. Occasionally 
some disreputable master compels these slaves to vote for his 
own purposes, but that is a rare occurrence. 

3. Is it not the case that women generally vote as the men 
of their households dictate? Such has not been my, observation 
or experience. One of the most cultivated, beloved and influ. 
ential women of the State was sitting as a delegate in one party 
convention, not long since, while her husband was at the same 
time addressing another assembly representing opposite party 
views. But the situation excited no comment. Suffrage makes 
women individuals. 

4. Has the woman vote wholly purified politics, and have 
we banished saloons? No, to both questions. It would be be. 
yond reason to expect such a result. Women have been in 
churches and in society since the beginning of time, but there 
are still vicious minds and sinful deeds in both religious and 
social circles. The most we assert is that, if we pour a clear 
stream into a muddy one, we shall have a “moving of the 
waters” for betterment. The presence of women at the polls 
as officers and voters has brought quiet and order, while party 
conventions are much freer from personal wrangles, profane 
language and vulgar allusions, because women are sitting as 
delegates. 

All thinking women admit that we have made some mistakes 
since we have had the right of suffrage. But that has been 
the experience of all newly-enfranchised people. In the be 
ginning of equal suffrage in Colorado, the women voters had 
no guide except the traditions and advice of the men of their 
families and acquaintances. That teaching was the old one of 
party politics. We followed a blind lead; and to me it was a 
terrible awakening to discover that my party was just as bad 
as the other, and the other party fully as high-minded in its 
purposes as mine. But in spite of any mistakes, disappoint- 
ments or discouragements, there is an indescribable uplift in 
the thought that one is no longer classed with “criminals, 
paupers, and idiots.” There is a splendid womanly, independ- 
ence in being a voting citizen, and an absorbing interest in ful- 
filling the duty of citizenship; and there is a much more 
chivalrous devotion and respect on the part of men, who look 
upon their sisters not as playthings, nor as property, but as 
equals and fellow citizens. 


A QUESTION OF HONOR 


A point not generally understood in connection with the 
English hunger-strikers is explained with clearness by Mrs. John 
Winters Brannan in a recent letter to the New York Evening 
Post. She says: 

“The three leaders who were recently tried on a charge of 
conspiracy—Mrs,. Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
—were found guilty, but the jury recommended that ‘owing to 
the purity of the motives underlying their defiance of the law 
the utmost clemency and leniency should be shown them.’ In 
spite of this recommendation the judge sentenced them to nine 
months in the second division, which is the criminal division, 
instead of in the first division, which would have meant their 
recognition as political prisoners. This is the whole point of 
the present contention. The suffragettes have never expected 
nor tried to escape punishment for their defiance of the law, but 
they claim that since they are fighting for constitutional liberty, 
and since the motive underlying their every act is an honorable 
one, and incidental to political disturbance, their punishment, 
even if severe, should be honorable, and not aimed to degrade, 
as befits the punishment of offences prompted by degraded mo- 
tives. 


“This distinction is admitted and acted upon in English 
procedure. Their friends in Parliament backed them up vigor- 
ously, and memorials of protest were sent to the Home Secre- 
tary from all over the country. The memorials from Oxford 
and Cambridge were signed by a long list of professors and fel- 
lows of each university, and there were protests from members 
of the jury against the way in which the judge had slighted 
their recommendation. 

“At the end of two weeks the Home Secretary transferred 
the leaders to the first division. This was a triumph, but not 
one that they were willing to accept for themselves while eighty- 
one of their followers were serving their sentences in the crim- 
inal division of Holloway and other prisons, and it was when 
the Home Secretary refused equal justice to them that Mrs. 
Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence adopted the hunger strike 
in protest. The Home Secretary let this go on for five or six 
days, and when the death of both women was certain unless he 
released them or recognized the other prisoners as political of- 
fenders, he chose to release the leaders, 


“The spirit which inspires the suffragettes to take this 
stand is the same that inspires the soldier when he demands to 
be shot rather than hanged—a spirit not only of personal honor, 
but the honor of the movement they uphold and suffer for.” 

Mrs. Brannan adds that the Irish insurgents, at many dif 
ferent times, and the Jameson Raiders, whose conspiracy caused 
the death of twenty people and wounding of forty-six, were all 
classed as political prisoners, and were spared the indignities 
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have been guilty of criminal assaults against women and girls 
have repeatedly been sentenced to the less disgraceful “first di- 
vision.” Less than three years ago a City Councillor of Bradford 
was convicted of an assault upon his little servant girl, aged 
fifteen. The magistrate said this kind of offence was too seri- 
ous to be met by a fine, and that the defendant must go to 
prison—for fourteen days, in the first division. Col. Valentine 
Baker, found’ guilty of an assault upon a perfectly respectable 
young lady in a railway carriage, was sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment in the first division, and his treatment was de- 
scribed in Hansard thus: “He has a right to amuse himself, to 
receive his friends and entertain them, and leave to have what 
food he pleases; and is subject to no restraint whatever.” 
When these light sentences are contrasted with the long 
sentences in the second division inflicted upon women who have 
broken windows, it naturally makes the English women very 
hot. A. 8. B. 


MINORITY PRESIDENTS 


The many anomalies and uncertainties involved in the next 
presidential election are making people brush up their histori- 
cal knowledge as to the various ways in which Presidents of the 
United States have been chosen in the past. The Journal of 
Education says: 

“There has been so much said of late about the rule of the 
majority as always imperative in a republic that it may be profit- 
able to remember that Lincoln himself was a minority president. 
Lincoln at his first election fell nearly a million votes short of a 
majority on the popular vote. Nor was he by any means alone 
in this position. Beginning with 1824, when John Quincy 
Adams became president through the action of the House of 
Representatives in spite of the fact that Andrew Jackson had a 
large plurality at the popular election, there have been ten in- 
stances in which presidents have been seated who were sup- 
ported by only a minority of the voters. These were Polk, Tay- 
lor, Buchanan, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison and Cleveland at both 
elections—in 1884 and 1892. And yet the republic somehow has 
survived.” 

This is commended to anti-suffragists who maintain that 
under our present system the successful candidate always has 
behind him a clear majority of the fighting men—and that other- 
wise chaos and destruction must follow. 





A. S. B. 


MRS. PARK ON OHIO 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park has got back from Ohio, where she 
has been taking part in the campaign for the suffrage amend- 
ment. She says: 

“I was delighted to see the interest that the men in active 
political life take in the situation, and their feeling that the 
amendment is bound to succeed because of the common sense of 
Ohio men. They say there is no argument against it that is 
reasonable or just. 

“It is a great pity that the time is so short, for the entire 
State could easily be aroused if-it could only be covered. The 
need for money cannot be expressed too strongly. Mrs. Upton 
has a widespread campaign to finance, and very little money 

with whichtodoit. At present there is as great a need for organ- 
izers as for speakers, but the need for funds is the most press- 
ing of all.” 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE MILITANCY 


If suffragists had emptied garbage pails over Dr. Lyman 
Abbott; if they had hurled tin cans and big stones at Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, there would not have been words enough in 
the dictionary to denounce their behavior. We should have 
been assured that proceedings so disgraceful were a clear proof 
that the persons resorting to them represented a bad and in- 
defensible cause. But it makes a difference whose ox is gored. 
The writers who have been zealously denouncing the English 
militants express no holy horror over the recent outrage in 
New York. Abstractly considered, it is certainly worse to throw 
missiles at innocent women than at innocent windows. But 
opponents of equal rights wear colored spectacles through which 
pro-suffrage militancy looks monstrous and anti-suffrage mili- 
tancy venial, A. 8. B. 


MRS. CATT IN BURMAH 


We arrived in Burmah on a hot, steaming afternoon, when 
clothing dripped with perspiration, even breathing was difficult 
and physical exertion was a decided trial. Yet sunset found us 
climbing the long flight of steps which lead to the far-famed 
Golden Pagoda of Rangoon. We have visited Mohammedan 
mosques in many countries, Jain, Sikh and Hindu temples in 
India, and Christian churches erected on sacred ground in 
Palestine and Syria, and everywhere we have seen men, only 
men. Priests chanted the service, men carried the lights and 
performed the menial tasks, and men only knelt at the devo- 
tions, One might suppose all those religions to be conducted 
by men and for men, so far as anything we could see to the 
contrary. Here we found a surprising contrast. 

All the way up the long stairs were little booths, each pre- 
sided over by gentle-mannered Burmese women, where fresh 
Sweet-smelling flowers, little silvery bells, candles, or pennants, 
flags and curious ornaments made of bright-colored paper could 
be bought. Husbands, free from their daily tasks, had some 
times joined the wives. Babies in arms crowed at each other, 
and cunning little children toddled about, admired by all the 
groups of mothers. The entire scene was that of family life. 

At the top we found ourselves in the center of innumerable 
shrines, each picturesque and curiously different from anything 
we had seen. Figures of the Buddha, sitting, standing, reclin- 
ing, were on every side. The little shrines seemed to get the 
Dink and white tapers and paper offerings, but the big ones 
Claimed most of the devotees. They came singly, in twos or 
threes, or more often in family groups. One man, carrying a 
baby in his arms, spoke kindly to us in good English, and 
aDswered our questions, and then, joining his wife and little 
daughter, knelt in prayer. Each carried a bunch of roses pur- 
chased from the flower sellers on the stairs, and even the baby 
took a rose in his little hand and knelt beside his father, bow- 
ing when he bowed and apparently lisping a baby prayer. When 
the devotions were finished they placed their rose offerings on 
the big altar, already piled high with bright flowers whose 
fragrance filled the air. With the memory of all the masculine 
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religions fresh in our minds, this was a touchingly pleasing 
sight—these men, women and children attesting their common 
faith by prayer and the offering of God’s best gift to man, sweet, 
beautiful flowers. 

Surely, we said to each other, this is indeed a land for 
women, as we have heard. Just how it happened that these 
fortunate women escaped the cramping, unhappy restrictions 
which have held the women of Asia in cruel bondage for many 
centuries, I do not understand, but escape they did. When 
American and British women were leading the way in the West- 
ern world in campaigns to secure to women the right to con- 
trol their own property, these Burmese women had been in 
complete enjoyment of that right since time immemorial. The 
present customs are so old that no one knows when they did 
not exist. Whatever belongs to a man or woman at marriage 
or whatever comes to them by inheritance afterwards, is his or 
her exclusive possession, and whatever is earned during mar: 
riage is joint property and is controlled jointly. The law is 
precisely the same for husband and wife. In our world, this 
might mean that the husband would be forced to divide his 
profits or wages with his wife, who would earn nothing her- 
self. Not so here. Retail business of all kinds is in the hands 
of women. The business is usually very small, to be sure, but 
it is the woman’s very own. They buy and sell, lend and bor- 
row money, go to court and to bank with the same freedom and 
independence that men feel. 

The silk shops are perhaps the most interesting. I recall 
one, where the dainty young merchant, with a flower in her 
raven hair, proved so good a thing to look at that the gay silks 
were dull and uninteresting by comparison. These women own 
houses and collect rents, and one business man here tells me 
that fully half the business transactions which come to record 
have women as principals. It all seems very natural and simple 
here. There is no complicated home machinery to become 
askew because the woman is housekeeper and merchant. The 
houses are small and very simple. The dress consists of a 
short muslin kimona and a straight strip of cloth twisted into 
a skirt, and fashions never change. The food includes no meat 
nor elaborate dishes. There is little furniture or bric-a-brac to 
catch dust, and few dishes to wash, for banana leaves furnish 
plates for the rice, which is eaten with the fingers. The chil- 
dren play about the tiny shops, as happy as children can be. 

Men and women marry here because they fall in love, and 
eighteen or twenty is the age. Divorce is easily obtained. The 
unhappy pair have but to go to the village elders or headman 
and ask for it. Divorce could not be made more free, yet 
divorces are surprisingly uncommon. Virtue is highly regarded, 
and, so far as I could learn, is apparently far more common 
than in other Asiatic countries, 

Men and women each keep their own name at marriage, 
and the children get an entirely new name. When deeds are 
made after the sale of land, they are signed by two names 
apparently unrelated, when the sellers or purchasers are hus- 
band and wife. 

Further, these daughters of a thousand years of freedom 
have a vote in the municipality of Rangoon, and they have had 
it for some thirty years. Unfortunately no statistics have been 
kept of the numbers of women who have voted, but the Munici- 
pal Secretary and other citizens say they do vote quite gener- 
ally, although there has never been a really exciting election, 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis and Buddhist women have been 
counted on the voters’ roll. 

—Carrie Chapman Catt, in Jus Suffragii. 





CLARA BARTON’S DREAM 





Clara Barton is the subject of an appreciative sketch by 
Della Campbell MacLeod in a current, magazine. During her 
last illness Miss Barton suffered much, but the passion to serve 
was strong in her to the last. Two nights before her death 
she woke and said: “I dreamt I was back again in battle, I 
waded in blood up to my knees. I saw death as it is on the 
battlefield. The poor boys, with arms shot off and legs gone, 
were lying on the cold ground, with no nurses and no physicians 
to do anything for them, I saw the surgeons coming, too much 
needed by all to give any special attention to any one. Once 
again I stood by and witnessed those soldiers bearing their 
soldier pains, limbs being sawed off without opiates, or even 
a bed to lie on. I crept around once more trying to give them 
at least a drink of water to cool their parched lips, and I heard 
them speak of mothers and wives and sweethearts, but never 
a murmur or complaint. Then I woke to hear myself groan 
because I have a stupid pain in my back—a little pain in my 
back, that’s all! Here, on a good bed, with every attention! 
I am ashamed that I murmur.” 


AN IRONY OF THE LAW 





To most housewives who are interested in the “rights of 
woman” and who follow all that concerns such things as they 
appear in the newspapers, there must seem a deal of irony, 
at this particular time, in a decision handed down by a United 
States District Court judge affirming that “money saved by a 
housewife from her expense account cannot be seized by her 
husband’s creditors.” With meat and vegetables at top-notch 
prices, with panniers adding cloth to skirts whose slimness 


going up and vacation money to be provided, where is the house 


wife who can save money from her allowance for expenses?— 
New York Press. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Subscriptions for The Woman’s Journal, orders for 
extra copies, and all letters on matters of business 
should be addressed simply to The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., not to the editor. 
All articles and communications meant for publication 
should be similarily addressed during the summer, as 
the editor will be away much of the time. All personal 
letters should be addressed to Miss Blackwell, at 3 Mon- 
adnock Street, Dorchester, Mass. From there they will 
be forwarded to her, wherever she may be. 

Observe these directions, and it will save much 
trouble and delay. A. S. B. 
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LUCY STONE 


An Appreciation of a Brave and Well-Beloved 
Suffrage Pioneer and an Appeal 
for Her Paper 





T is always 
difficult to 
know just 
where to 
start the 
story of a 

noble life, and the life 
of Lucy Stone is so 
full of heroic action, of 
self-sacrifice, and of 
untiring service to 
humanity that it is in- 
deed a_ bewildering 
task. 

Should we begin 
where, as a young girl, 
she picked berries and 
chestnuts and sold 
them to buy books, 
then, we are reminded 
to tell of her greater 
struggle to get herself 
through college; or do we want to write of her fight 
for abolition, then we are reminded that even at that 
time she mixed woman’s rights with anti-slavery doc- 
trines, because, as she herself said, “I was a woman 
before I was an abolitionist, and I must speak for 
women.” 





Just how much of a big-hearted, fearless, and patri- 
otic woman she really was, and how difficult was her 
work as compared with ours, the following incident 
shows. 


At an anti-slavery meeting held on Cape Cod, in a 
grove, in the open air, a platform had been erected for 
the speakers, and a crowd assembled; but a crowd so 
menacing in aspect, and with so evident an irtention of 
violence, that the speakers one by one came down from 
the stand and slipped quietly away, till none were left 
but Stephen Foster and Lucy Stone. She said, “You 
had better run, Stephen, they are coming!”. He an- 
swered, “But who will take care of you?” At that 
moment the mob made a rush for the platform and a 
big man sprang up on it, grasping a club. She turned 
to him and said without hesitation, “This gentlemen will 
take care of me.” He declared that he would. He tucked 
her under one arm, and holding his club with the other, 
marched her out through the crowd, who were roughly 
handling Mr. Foster, and such of the other speakers 
as they had been able to catch. Her representations 
finally so prevailed upon him that he mounted her on a 
stump, and stood by her with his club while she ad- 
dressed the mob. They were so moved by her speech 
that they not only desisted from further violence, but 
took up a collection of twenty dollars to pay Stephen 
Foster for his coat, which they had torn in two from top 
to bottom. 


Lucy Stone was born August 13, 1818. Many clubs 
throughout the land will celebrate the day; many and 
many a woman, fighting like her for justice and equality, 
will offer up a silent prayer to the memory of this 
gentle-hearted, brave woman pioneer of our great move- 
ment. Won’t EVERY SUFFRAGIST please remember 
that The Woman’s Journal is Lucy Stone’s paper? She 
started it in 1870 with money raised by her own efforts. 
Until the day of her death, she edited it and sent it forth 
to give encouragement and inspiration to the workers 
in the Cause. 


Though the suffrage movement is far bigger and 
stronger than it was in the days of Lucy Stone, it needs 
The Woman’s Journal now even more than it did then— 
and The Woman’s Journal is in need of the help of 
EVERY SUFFRAGIST. 


Let the birthday memories of this pioneer of our 
Cause arouse your interest in her Journal. Pledge your- 
self to one subscription and send it in before August 13. 
If you are a subscriber, then get a friend to take it, or 
take it for her. 


The most effective way to honor Lucy Stone is to 
help her paper, and before August 13, send in at least 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


Sara A. Levien, Managing Editor. 
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Cement 


Permanently mends China, Glass- 
ware, Furniture, Meerschaum, 
Vases, Books, etc. Also Leather 
and Rubber Cement. Any one of 
the three kinds 15c per bottle from 
your dealer. There is no substi- 
tute. 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N. Y. C. 
A. MAJOR, President 














A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 





CRISIS IN OHIO 





But fifty-six working days remain 
for Ohio suffragists. On the night of 
September 3, Ohio women will be 
free, provided the gospel of woman 
suffrage has been carried to all rural 
communities. 

The large commercial centres are 
organized and forces are at work. 
The work in the rural districts is 
slow, but very effective. Traveling 
long roads, stopping at houses, we 
find only here and there a voter who 
is opposed. However, there are many 
counties where little or no work has 
been done, and the pity is that little 
or no work will be done, unless money 
is given with which to do it. 

No Ohio woman is receiving a cent 
of salary, few are getting their ex- 
penses. Yet to visit counties, secure 
chairmen of committees, instruct 
workers, takes money, since trolley 
fares must be paid, horses fed, or 
autos hired. 

Our enemies are well fortified with 
money. Men who oppose us have 
large accounts in banks to their 
credit. A wealthy man in Cleveland 
says he will back the antis financially 
for any amount. 

If you have any thought of helping 
Ohio financially, doitnow. Everyone 
can give sorfething. Everyone has a 
friend who can give more. 

Ohio’s victory means victory in the 
other campaigning States. 

Send your contributions! 

Harriet Taylor Upton. 
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Opposite 
: StateHouse 


Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 
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PILLOW TOP AND BACK 


ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 

BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your home. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 


WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENTWORTH, N. H. 


An ideal home for Summer Guests. 
Terms six to nine dollars a week. 
Booklets if desired. 


Address F. E. WEBSTER, 
Wentworth, N. H. 
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Cleveland men and women have 
succeeded in making of the 4th of 
July a day to look forward to with joy 
and eagerness and back upon with 
thoughtfulness and satisfaction. No 
lives lost, no deafening roar; just 
happy, interested people, watching a 
beautiful parade, rejoicing in the sight 
of wonderful fireworks, in the latter 
under the control of the Sane Fourth 
Committee, and going home at night, 
whole and safe and sound. Cleveland 
suffragists took part in the parade by 
a float representing the beautiful 
statue, “The Suffragist Arousing Her 
Sisters.” Five beautiful young suf- 
fragists made up the noble group, 
with hair unbound and floating in the 
wind. 

The suffragist stood erect, proud, 
dignified and courageous, blowing her 
trumpet and arousing her sisters, 
grouped more or less abjectly about 
her. It was a most progressive sight. 
The people gave their praise and fol- 
lowed the float as far as their earnest, 
eager attention would carry. 

Rosalie Jones and Miss Elizabeth 
Freeman were with us, remaining a 
few days, and then off to Medina, 
after they had purchased a pony and 
named her “Suffragette.” They sold 
Journals on the street, had good open 
air meetings and left us feeling in- 
debted to them for the brief glimpse 
of them we had. 


PRESBYTERIANS SHOW UP 
THEIR INCONSISTENCY 





Although it was reported at the last 
meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church that there 
were 3000 vacant pulpits in that de- 
nomination in this country, the As- 
sembly refused to let down the bars 
and admit women into the ministry. 

At the same time a resolution was 
passed at the Seattle meeting of the 
Assembly paying tribute to the women 
voters of that city, who, with their 
recall, “set Seattle forward a genera- 
tion by dethroning indecency and ex- 
alting righteousness to power.” 





HIGH COST OF VOTES 





The Senate inquiry has brought out 
the fact that the votes which elected 
U. S. Senator Stephenson of Wiscon- 
sin cost $3.48 apiece. In the recent 
New York primaries, according to the 
filed accounts, the votes for Roose 
velt came to $3.50 each. In Los An- 
geles the party managers have al- 
ways figured on $2.38 a vote. At ita 
last city election the Women’s Cam 
paign Committee succeeded in poll- 
ing the votes of over 80,000 women at 
a cost of 15 cents apiece. These fig- 
ures prove that the extension of the 
franchise to women does not “double 




















election expenses.” 








BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
Special attentien given te ladies unescorted 

Special Rates for Summer 


OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Pian, 
European Plan, $1.00 upwards 


Send for Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 
The Only New York Motel Featu 
Moderate Prices. Bxcelieat Food. 


$2.50 upwards 


ring American Pian 
Good Service. 








The hot weather has come, but it 
merely limbers up the campaigners 
here. Linen suits and low collars and 
away they go, over hill and dale, visit- 
ing factory, farmhouse, village store, 
court house, office building, city 
square. Elizabeth Hauser has just 
come from a flying visit to Cincinnati, 
and says the Headquarters there are 
the most imposing of any in the State. 
They are on the ground floor of a 
large new store building with a spaci- 
ous gallery, and are roomy enough for 
ordinary meetings. The walls are 
covered with yellow bunting, and 
against one wall is hung a vast yel- 
low banner. A prize was offered for 
the most artistic poster, and the many 
artistic designs brought in are used 
as decorations with bewilderingly rich 
effect. Miss Elizabeth Wilson, a re- 
tired school teacher, is executive 
headquarters secretary, and has col- 
lected from the teachers a goodly sum 
toward the support of headquarters. 
Good furniture has been donated and 
loaned, and the appearance of the 
whole is harmonious and inviting. 
Miss McMillan, press chairman, 
writes of the successful poster, “Mrs. 
Cornelia Cassidy Davis won the 
prize. The design represents a beau- 
tiful girl’s head against a rising sun, 
the Ohio coat of arms being used as 
the basis, while the Ohio hills are so 
treated as to represent wings. It is 
one of the most beautiful things I have 
ever seen, and we are going to have 
it reproduced in large posters, if we 
can afford it, so it can be used 
throughout the State.” 


Germans Coming Round 

Miss Karger, a press woman, has 
been retained especially to do Ger- 
man press work throughout the State. 
Since there is a large German popu- 
lation, one person is needed expressly 
for that end of it. Mrs. von Klenze 
says German press work can partially 
counteract the unwillingness of Ger- 
man organizations to let women ap- 
pear before them to present the sub- 
ject. She writes, “From many signs 
I see that the ground is yielding a 
little, and especially have I won the 
German working man and his wife, 
when I have gotten at them in street 
meetings. This Thursday I have ar- 
ranged a debate here at headquarters, 
in which I will take the positive side 
with Prof. Schoenle of the High 
School on the negative. I knew my 
Dutchmen before I came here, and 
expected no easy victory, but I never 
have held a street meeting without 
receiving assurance of help from 
some men and women to whom I 
brought a new message.” The Cincin- 
nati Tribune, reporting the debate be- 
tween Frau von Klenze and her op- 
ponent, says: 

“Some brand-new, diamond-in-the- 
rough, first-past-the-wire arguments 
against woman suffrage were sprung 
on the League for Woman Suffrage at 
its headquarters at 411 Race street, 
last night, by Frederick Schoenle, pro- 
fessor of German at Woodward High 
School, and incidentally were clawed 
into seven bits by the never-failing 
arguments of the women themselves. 

“Prof. Schoenle had nine reasons 
why women shouldn’t be allowed to 
vote, with which he attempted to off- 
set the 999,000,000 reasons of the wo- 
men as to why they should be allowed 
to vote.” 

Norwalk and all Huron County have 
“seen a light” the past two weeks. 
Mrs. Capwell and Mrs. Servoss of 
Buffalo and Miss Foley have been in- 
defatigable, and their efforts have 
been generously noticed in the press. 
Meetings in Norwalk and surround- 
ing towns have been held at the rate 
of two and three a day. People came 
with camp stools and planted them in 
front of Miss Foley’s chair, which she 
always borrowed from the same un- 
believer, and sat everything through. 

A large and enthusiastic mass meet- 
ing was held the 25th. Suffrage lit- 
erature is being distributed in the pay 
envelopes of the factories. Mrs. Cap- 
well and Miss Foley addressed the 
State convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Chicago Junction, in the Park, so 
successfully that they were asked to 
repeat their talks in the two churches 
that evening, the 23rd. Miss Foley is 
a Catholic, and for the first time ia 
her suffrage career she was covered 








OHIO HITTING THE HOME STRETCH 


Germans Coming Round—Organizers Hard at Work 


with confusion by being asked to open 
her meeting with prayer. “I will do 
anything but that,” she quavered so 
piteously that she was let off. 


Reminiscences 

A meeting for the purpose of organ- 
izing was held in the lovely and his- 
toric Stewart home, where 30 years 
ago Lucy Stone made an impassioned 
plea for justice to a gathering invited 
to hear her by Gideon Stewart and 
his wife Abigail. The inspiring story 
of that struggle was retold that day, 
with Mrs. George Stewart as hostess 
preserving the liberal traditions of 
the house. Mrs. Charlotte Wooster 
Boalt was chosen chairman of the 
new suffrage organization. Work be- 
gun in the county will be vigorously 
prosecuted throughout the summer. 

Labor Federation Gives Support 

The State Federation of Labor has 
voted through its executive board to 
support the new constitution entire. 
It is beginning an active campaign in 
favor of the proposed amendments, 
forming an organization in all 
counties which locals are being asked 
to join. Pastors are requested to 
preach in favor on Labor Sunday, and 
unions are asked to place special 
floats in the Labor Day parades. 
Speakers will explain and recommend 
the new constitution on Labor Day. 
A list of speakers, including Gov. 
Johnson of California, Gov. Hadley of 
Missouri, Gov. Stubbs of Kansas, W. 
J. Bryan, Mayor Whitlock of Toledo, 
Mayor Baker of Cleveland, and many 
con-con delegates are to address meet- 
ings in each county, aided by the 
county organizations. Herbert Bige- 
low, chairman of the constitutional 
convention, was present at the execu- 
tive board conference which outlined 
the campaign. The meaning of the 
endorsement of the Labor Federation 
and its participation in the campaign 
for the constitution is at once evident. 
The endorsement of the suffrage 
amendment alone has been assured, 
but the endorsement of the constitu- 
tion in toto increases our chances a 
hundredfold. To chase down a column 
of 41 amendments on the special bal- 
lot for amendment 23 and vote yes 
on it, at the same time finding other 
amendments and reading them to be 
sure he has the right one cornered, is 
not so easy for a man pressed for 
time and unacquainted with legal 
jargon. To be advised by his union 
to vote for the whole constitution in- 
clines him to do it. This means thou- 
sands of votes for suffrage. 

Canton has had the State conven- 
tion of the Y. P. S. C. E. this week, 
and after a speech by Professor Per- 
kins the convention unanimously and 
with great enthusiasm endorsed suf- 
frage. Emma Geisler, press chair- 
man, gets belligerent as the election 
draws near. She writes: “I feel an 
ever growing desire to use the big 
stick. Miss Schneidermann being 
here, we have two and often more 
meetings every day. She has had sev- 
eral factory meetings and has ad- 
dressed local unions, including a joint 
meeting of the labor unions in Al- 
liance. June 24, there was a large 
meeting on the public square, in the 
évening, at which Socialists were 
much in evidence. June 26, “How the 
Vote Was Won” was given, netting 
over $100. Rose Schneidermann had 
a meeting for women and girls in the 
Jewish section of the city. 


Hurrah for the 150! 

A fine letter came to headquarters 
recently. Here it is: 

“Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
Warren, O. 

“This is to offer the services of our 
organization, numbering 150 members, 
and influencing 1200 voters, one-third 
of the voters of the town, for the pur- 
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ers of many well known publications, among 
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pose of distributing your literature or 
advertising your meetings in this 
town. Also to offer you the use of 
our hall free for any indoor meetings 
you may wish to have, and the use of 
our speakers’ stand and torch for out- 
door meetings. As to distributing 
literature, if you care to send us five 
or ten thousand copies we will see 
that it gets to every voter in this 
place. This letter was prompted by 
the spectacle of your lecturer, Miss 
Foley, down on the street corner stand- 
ing on a dilapidated chair, with no one 
to assist her, trying to get a new idea 
Started here. We want you to know 
there is one organization here which 
stands for human rights, including 
women’s rights, and is ready to help 
any cause forward that will lead 
eventually to freedom for all.” 

Huge picnics of all sorts of organ- 
izations are continually held in Colum- 
bus. Speakers are sent to many. of 
them. Ernest Jaros, Secretary of the 
Men’s League, writes: “I’m trying to 
work up a membership of 500 before 
August 1, and if I have time and 
brains enough, some outdoor meetings 
where five or six men can give five- 
minute speeches. Shall get our mem- 
bers for this.” 

By Lantern Light 

A unique and beautiful evening suf- 
frage meeting was held recently at a 
country estate near Bellbrook, be- 
longing to Hon. Michael Mullen of 
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trolley. The meeting was arranged 
by Miss Martha Jewell, one of the en- 
thusiastic members of the Suffrage 
Party of Dayton. Elizabeth Hauser 
attended and spoke, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of it: “It was the 
joveliest suffrage meeting I ever was 
at. Imagine a hill crowned with great 
trees, with a sweep of green turf down 
to the foot, hills and open country on 
all sides, with the sun setting in a 
golden sky. The trees were hung full 
of Japanese lanterns, making them 
look full of gorgeous fruit, and as it 
grew dark, Greek fires were set off to 
remind the approaching audience that 
we were expecting them. I didn’t ex- 
pect many busy country people to 
come to such a retired spot, but 
thought it good for us to be there any- 
way, for the good of our souls. Pres- 
ently from all directions we saw the 
wagons and carriages coming toward 
us. We used. the pavilion at the top 
of the hill for the speakers, while the 
audience used the chairs in front, and 
stood all around. There were 500 
there, come in from Bellbrook and the 
surrounding country, and they’ were 
all for us. You could see it in their 
faces, women and men, and the men 
signed our pledges gladly! Often they 
asked for them to pass on for us. And 
the stars overhead and the trees hung 
with the starry lights all around 
made a perfect scene. Alfred Fair- 
bairn made a splendid speech, as did 
Miss McCulley. Mrs. Jewell made the 
opening speech, introducing me, and 
as she did it I said to myself, ‘Here’s 
another speaker for the campaign.’” 

The Dayton Journal said what Miss 
Hauser did not say about her own 
speech—that it was an unanswerable 
appeal. 

One of the hardest experiences of 
the campaign so far was the farewell 
to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Saturday 
afternoon, June 30. She left Ohio that 
evening, and left it inconsolable. Mrs. 
Park has done wonderful work from 
the day she entered the State, May 6. 
She does every kind of a job without 
complaint and with enthusiasm. She 
inspires the same unselfish spirit in 
her companions. She hopes to return 
for the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign. Her final report of deeds done 
covered the trolley trip that left 
Cleveland June 23. With this special 
car and its band of 34 Cleveland Party 
people went a special correspondent 
of the Leader, Annabel Sharp. 

Suffrage Instead of Pink Tights 

Speakers are being sent to each 
large picnic at Idora Park, who 
speak in the evening between acts at 
the vaudeville performances. Mrs. 
Boyer spoke to the Milkmen’s picnic, 
following a ballet girl’s performance. 
There was a turmoil of tights and 
gauze interspersed with snatches of a 
song. The manager propelled Mrs. 
Boyer forward, and as if shot from a 
catapult she, a seber dame in street 
garb, stood in the glare of the foot- 
lights, replacing the dancers. The 
manager told her it was a hazardous 
experiment and that if the audience 
mentioned the hook he could not have 
any more suffrage speeches! How- 
ever, the result was happy, and Mrs. 
Park went out to the Masonic picnic 
a few days later. 

The suffrage film play has been put 
on, but by far the most effective idea 
in suffrage advertising is that of using 
the large window of the Headquarters 
as a screen for magic lantern pictures, 
accompanied and explained by a lec 
turer standing on the steps. This is 
done each Saturday night, and it is an 
undoubted stroke of genius. Crowds 
stand in front of the Headquarters as 
long as the pictures are going. The 
Boston series of slides with others of 
loeal application are interspersed with 
ads from Youngstown and other mer- 
chants and manufacturers. These last 
furnish funds to finance the venture 
This is one of the best means so far 
devised to get our cause before the 
people, and it cannot be too strongly 
recommended to every local headquar- 
ters where the idea can be adopted. 
We have but two months more, and a 
million voters to reach! 


Too Much to Tell 
One thing has been a source of dif- 


ficulty from the beginning in the Ohio 
campaign, so far as the press work is 
concerned; that is, the question as to 
how much space the Journal could 
fairly give to the weekly Ohio letter, 
and what ought to be left out of it in 
order to give the best impression of 
the progress of the campaign. It is 
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simply impossible to write up all that 
deserves to be written up. The people 
in the field have not received their 
due meed of praise in the Journal. 
But there will come a time after Sept. 
3, when proper public acknowledg- 
ment will be made for their devoted, 
unselfish, brilliant services. There 
never has been a campaign where such 
a body of women have volunteered to 
help our cause from so many States 
and so diverse occupations. The sud- 
denness of the campaign has called 
for extraordinary measures. But oh, 
how we need money to pay the ex- 
penses of these workers! 
Celebrating the Fourth 

The Fourth of July celebrations 
were the scene of enthusiastic suffrage 
propaganda all over the State. Elyria 
had an all-day session, at which Mar- 
garet Foley, Mrs. Vorce of Cleveland, 
Mr. Eric Stearns, member of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, and Prof. Wolfe of 
Oberlin University spoke to crowds on 
the Fair Grounds and in the town. 
Men came up in shoals to tell the 
speakers they were for the amend- 
ment, and there were many requests 
for more speeches later on. There 
was a big collection, and $7.50 was 
made in the check room, which was 
run by the suffragists. They had a 
gorgeous auto in the parade, and were 
all over the place with literature dur- 
ing the entire day. 

In Cleveland, the suffrage float in 
the parade was generously applauded 
and took the second prize for beauty. 
Senator Stockwell and Mrs. Laddey 
made speeches at Gordon Park and 
East Cleveland in the afternoon and 
evening. 

Everywhere the same _ testimony 
comes in of the attention paid to the 
literature of the suffragists. I passed 
it out to hundreds in the square in 
Cleveland, and for the most part the 
men put it into their pockets. Few 
were thrown away. Few unpleasant 
remarks were made. Many times men 
would decline to take one, tapping 
their breast pocket to indicate that 
they had one already. 

Salem suffragists are bent on pleas- 
ure and glory, and plan to go in a 
special trolley car to Canton, distrib- 
uting literature and speaking at all 
towns on the way, and to march with 
banners flying to the Canton Head- 
quarters to visit their sister suffra 
gists. 

Rose Schneiderman made a hit in 
Dayton on her recent visit. The Col- 
lege Club engaged her, and two or 
three girls went out with her to “learn 
how.” They plunged in, and came 
home so tired that they eould hardly 
get into their homes. But they were 
game, and their interest is now active 
instead of passive. 

Mary Gay was in at headquarters, 
July 5, to say good-by on her return 
to Massachusetts. Miss Gay has been 
steadily at work since early in May, 
with enthusiasm and success, and her 
absence will be felt in the field. 

Headquarters in Tent 

Lima has opened Headquarters ina 
tent pitched in a vacant lot. The tent 
is 20x60 feet, and only a block from 
the postoffice. It will seat 200 people, 
and if there are more the sides can be 
rolled up. Tent, lot and 200 folding 
chairs are donated. Certainly the 
Lima organization is in luck. 

Columbus had its first street meet- 
ing with banners and flags on the 
most prominent street corner. Mr. 
Higgins presented suffrage from the 
lawyer’s point of view, Mr. Kelton, 
nephew of Stanton Coit, from that of 
the social worker, Mrs. Ernest Jaros, 
president of the College League, from 
the labor standpoint, and all were 
listened to with great attention. The 
speakers repeated their talks in a 
second meeting held two blocks up 
the street, and two strangers in the 
crowd began to make _ supporting 
speeches, They were asked to speak 
from the auto, and accepted. One 
was a Columbus man, the other a wo- 
man, who spoke most dramatically 
from the working girl’s view.- Both 
were remarkable speakers. 

Mrs. King says that the Socialist 
and labor vote is about one-third that 
of the whole county, and that the suf- 
fragists will strain every nerve to 
carry the county. 

Hillsboro is to have William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Mrs. Frances Squire 
Potter for the afternoon and evening 
of the same day, Mr. Bryan speaking 
for democracy and progress, Mrs. Pot- 
ter telling the only way to get it. 

- Agnes Howe of Des Moines, Iowa, 
will give two weeks during July to 
the campaign. Mary Gray Peck. 








FARMERS’ WIVES WANT 
EQUAL FRANCHISE 


Kansas Takes a Vote and the Yeas 
Are in the Majority 








Do women want to vote? A poll 
taken by the Mail and Breeze would 
indicate that the farmers’ wives do. 
Thirteen hundred answers were re 
ceived, 1125 for, 175 against. 

Kansas women have been voting for 
50 years at school elections, and for 
25 years at city elections, and have 
lost nothing in character. What they 
want and deserve now is promotion 
to full suffrage. 


There is just one amendment to the 
Kansas State Constitution to be voted 
on at the next eleetion, that relating 
to equal suffrage. 

A pony, harness and cart were of- 
fered as a premium by the Oakland 
Blade of Topeka, Kansas, for the larg- 
est list of subscribers. Margaret 
Himburg won the prize and has named 
the pony “Votes for Women.” The 
purpose of little Margaret is to decor- 
ate the pony and cart and use the 
outfit from now until Nov. 5 in the 
interest of suffrage. 

The teachers continue to endorse 
equal suffrage at their county insti- 
tutes. Harvey and Pawnee report 
favorable resolutions adopted. 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Good Government sent, with- 
out solicitation, a liberal contribution 
for use in the campaign. A victory 
or defeat in Kansas will be far reach- 
ing in its results. Massachusetts suf- 
fragists realize this, and surely Kan- 
sans should. 

When a Kansas politician was 
asked, “how hard must the women 
work to win?” he answered, “just as 
haid as you can.” 

A new way of distributing litera- 
ture is reported from one of the ex- 
treme western counties. Soap ped- 
dlers have their wares wrapped with 
anti-suffrage literature. Another straw 
which shows the way the wind blows 
is that an anti-suffragist appeared in 
one of our cities and held an anti- 
suffrage meeting. Three men and ten 
women attended. Two men reporters 
and one woman remained to talk with 
the speaker after the meeting. 

The bright little “reminders” are 
just the things to give your grocer or 
dry goods merchant to place in the 
bundles he sends out. Try the soap 
peddler’s plan. 

Laura M. Clay, president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, 
will come to Kansas for six weeks’ 
campaign work beginning Sept. 1. 

Mrs. Katie Chapin House of Peru, 
Neb., who is the wife of the head of 
the Musical Department of the Ne- 
braska State Normal School, will give 
two weeks to the campaign in the 
Sixth District. 

Dr. Alberta Corbin, professor of 
German, K. U., with her nephew, 
Master Arthur Corbin, Jr., has just 
made an overland trip from Lawrence 
to Parker in Linn county. More than 
a hundred farmers were reached en 
route by placing literature in the rail- 
road boxes. 


“KANSAS MUST NOT FAIL” 


The victory in Kansas is not as- 
sured and cannot be without more 
workers and more money contribu- 
tions. These needs develop as the 


‘work grows, and it is growing so fast 


that unless our own people and others 
outside the State, who are interested 
in a victory here, come quickly to our 
help the work will be crippled. We 
have 350,000 voters to reach, and an 
equal number of women to interest. 
Our State is four hundred miles long 
and two hundred miles wide—a large 
territory to cover. We have five 
counties that have no railroads, and 
many others where we must use ma- 
chines for the outlying towns. We 
can reach every voter, if we can raise 
the money to send the speakers out. 

We make this appeal through The 
Woman’s Journal because we believe 
that a victory or failure in Kansas, 
situated as this State is in the very 
heart of our nation, will be more wide- 
spread in its influence than a like re- 
sult in any other State could be. An- 
other reason why “Kansas must not 
fail” is that our women have had 
school suffrage fifty years, and Kan- 
sas is the only State in the Union 
that has extended municipal suffrage 
to women. A failure upon the part 
of the voters to promote us to full 
citizenship will say to the world that 








SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money te suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinols W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address all orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Iilinols. 


NEW LITERATURE 


MINNIE BRONSON ANSWERED! 


The Truth About the Wage The Wage Earning Woman 
Earning Woman and the State and the State 


BY 








BY 
Idmark, Josephine Gold- 
ape Oe Fessones tate Edith Abbott and Sophonisba 
Breckinridge 


An eight-page pamphlet pointing out 
the errors of Miss Minnie Bronson, the A twenty-two page pamphlet covering 
anti-suffragist. the same ground in greater detail. 
POP GODT cccccccccccesces $ .03 BOO GOT coccccvcccsccese $ .10 
PORPAIE ccccccccescscces 04 en ee Be 
Wholesale prices on application 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 
NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES THE ABOLITION OF THE 


TO THWART LANDLORDS’ WAR SYSTEM 
GREED By Lucia Ames Mead 


How do you want your tax-money 
By Benjamin C. Marsh spent—for more battleships or for more 
schools and playgrounds? In this book- 
A brief and popular statement by the let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi- 
Secretary of the Committee on Congestion tration Department explains clearly just 
of Population, of the hcusing probiem what the war system means to you and 
and what women might do to solve it. what you can do to help abolish it. 
Frice Postpaid 
$ .06 


Pee CGH. ssccccovened $ .05 
Bee GEER secccscecce 50 - 54 
Per hundred ......... 8.00 827 


WOMEN IN POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
By Joseph [icCabe 


A brief and popular but thoroughly scientific historical survey of the demand for 
woman's recognition in political life, and a refutation of the theory that her subjec- 
tion is demanded as the price of social development and race continuance. 
WO. 506 656000¥0000606008 $ .2 
ES 6:4.0455-460 000-0066 2e 


RAINBOW FLYERS IN NORWEGIAN 


Price Postpaid 
Sample set ......... $ .01 $ .02 
BOG Be cvescccesses 15 :20 
Per 1000 .... a ae express 


A VOTING DEMONSTRATION or AN ELECTION IN PRIMERVILLE 


A Farce In One Act—By Kate [lills Fargo 
Illustrates in a humorous way the mistakesthat can be made by those ignorant of the 
laws governing the polls. 
Price Postpaid 
POF COPY ccccccesee $ .15 16 
Royalty for production, $5.00. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JULY 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in- 
terest to snffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals. 

Sent Free on Application 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN NOVELTIES 


FLAG FLYERS RAINBOW FLYERS 


Six varieties of smart little red, white Six varieties , : 

h arietie: ‘olore -aflets > » 
and blue dodgers, bearing pointed and forth the Ht . ———. se ae 
pertinent remarks, to shower at picnics, simple and forceful language Indis- 
beaches, amusement parks, etc. ' pensable for all kinds of outdoor work. 

i Price Postpaid Price Postpald 
Sample set ........ $ .01 02 Sample set ........$ .01 $ .02 


Per hundred ...... 05 06 

Per thousand ..... 45 59 

VOTES FOR WOMEN STICKERS 
A gummed label, eight inches by three, 


Per hundred ...... 10 15 
Per thousand ..... 1.00 express 


VOTES FOR WOMEN LETTER SEALS 


for pasting on fences, posts, baggage, A new seal, especially designed to call 
ete. uttention to the campaign States. 
Price Postpaid : Price Postpaid 
Per dozen ........ $ .05 $ .06 « L...UlLeeeeeeeee $ .12 13 


Per hundred ...... 50 52 Per hundred ..... 1.00 1.02 
SURPRISE BOOKLET ELECTORAL VOTE BLOTTER 
Gets a laugh but leaves behind matter Just the thing for our friends, the poli- 


for serious thought. ticians. Useful and attractive. 
Price Postpaid Price Postpaid 
Por three cosccece $ .05 $ .06 Per Gozen ...cc0s- $ .10 olat 
Per dozen ........ -20 -23 Per hundred ..... 85 1.10 
Per hundred ...... 1.00 1.16 Per thousand ..... 8.00 express 
With Sheet Music CAMPAIGN SONGS Without Sheet Music 
Post- EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG SHEAF 
Price paid By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 
The Woman’s Battle Song, by Twenty-two rousing suffrage songs to 
Elizabeth Bullock ....... $ .25 et] tunes that everybody knows, in a neat 
Equality, by Helena Bingham .25 26 booklet bound in yellow paper. 
Votes for Women, by Marie Price Postpaid 
Louise Carlton .......... 25 25 POP CORT cscccccel $ .11 
Votes for Women, by Nellie wer GOGeR. veccces 1.00 1.06 
BE. BVARS cccccccocccecece 15 16 Per hundred .... 7.50 express 


DON’T FORGET THE GREAT VOTES FOR WOMEN PHOTO PLAY 
For particalars write to National Headquarters 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS CAN SAVE MONEY 


on flags, bannerettes, regalia, sashes, buttons, posters, ete., by ordering from 
National Headquarters. YOU get the benefit of our wholesale rates. 


TWENTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG OF LITERATURE AND 
SUPPLIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


Send to National Headquarters for free leaflet telling how to get up a suffrage 
meeting at a summer resort. Any quantity on application. 


THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for yeur public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen thir great work on suffrage installed in the reading 
rooms of her town or city. 

TRIOS WONG, .cccccccccccccccccccccecs $7.50 


HUMOROUS 


Little Henry had been telling a 
visitor that his father had a new set 








women have failed where suffrage has 
been tried, though the truth is that 
there is not a man in the State who} 
would dare suggest annulling the suf- 
frage privileges we have. 
A very little help from outside will 
make Kansas sure. The battle is not 
won, and cannot be won without con- 
stant vigilance. And oh, the pity of 
it if we should lose the victory by just 
the few votes that a little more work 
and a little more money would have 
won! Lucy B. Johnston. 


of false teeth. 

“And what will he do with the oid 
set?” 

“Oh, I s’pose,” said Henry, “they’ll 
cut them down an’ make me wear 
| them.” 


Little Boy (visiting in the country): 
“O mamma, I saw a great big mamma 
pig down at the barn!” 

Mamma: “You did?” 

The New York State Association Little Boy: “Yes; an’ she had a 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage prints a| whole lot of pigmies.” 

list of 198 active members. The New —_— 
York State Suffrage Association has Doctor: “Did your husband follow 
7,000 paid members, and 75,000 en-| ™Y directions? Did he take the medi- 
The Woman Suf.-| Cite I left for him religiously?” 
Patient’s Wife: “I'm afraid not, doc- 





rolled members. 
frage Party numbers between 50,000 


York.—The Woman Voter. 





and 60,000 members in Greater New | ‘°r. He swore every time I gave him 





a dose."-—Boston Transcript. 
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FARMERS’ WIVES HELP 


Hamilton County Well Organized, Village Women Join in Work 





By Eleanor Black 


The report that California was won 
for equal suffrage by the solid vote 
of the country districts has so im- 
pressed Cincinnati workers that a 
corps of them, headed by Mrs. Nina 
Allender, visiting suffragist from 
Washington, D. C., and Miss Edith 
Peck of Cincinnati, earlier made fam- 
ous by her work before the constitu- 
tional convention in the early spring. 
have been conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign in the small towns of Hamilton 
County during the past few weeks. 


for “prepared” audiences, and who 
always are finding them. Miss Hall 
never lets a Traction Boys’ outing, a 
vaudeville show or a Sunday schoo) 
picnic go by without appearing in its 
midst and handing out arguments and 
suffrage literature to all comers. It 
was she who appeared at the recent 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show held 
in Cincinnati and actually persuaded 
the dead-shot Buffalo Bill himself to 
allow an immense yellow “Votes for 
Women” banner to be carried in the 





parade! 








“communities, had been visited by the 
































MISS EDITH PECK 


From automobiles and farm wagons, 
in town halls and before grocery 
stores, to every little knot of people 
who would gladly halt their tasks to 
listen, these faithful workers have 
been expounding suffrage doctrines 
with telling effect. After Cleves, 
North Bend, Saylor Park, Red Bank, 
Fernbank and College Hill, all small 


workers, calls came into the Head- 
quarters at 411 Race street from 
Camp Washington, Mt. Healthy, Rem- 
ington, Norwood and Mt. Lookout 
from interested citizens who begged 
that some speakers be sent out to 
them. And the result is that the wo- 
men in the villages and on the farms 
who are not beset with the thousand 
distracting influences of city life, and 
who really have more time to think 
than their city sisters, are going 
ahead with the work, once the idea 
has been suggested to them. 

And it is only naturai, the butter 
and egg money that has made up the 
spending money of most of them for 
years has often seemed to them as 
being both meager in amount and 
hard to accumulate. They have 
watched their husbands amass Tre- 
spectable fortunes and start bank ac- 
counts in which they have no share, 
and woman’s suffrage means some- 
thing more than the mere formality 
of casting a ballot for the school 
board once a year. It is an instru- 
ment that will result in their earning 
power being recognized as well as 
their husbands’, Mrs. Allender and 
Miss Peck have appealed to the wo- 
men they have addressed because 
they are women who have worked and 
accomplished things themselves, Mrs. 
Allender being an artist who “sells” 
her work, and Miss Edith Peck being 
a licensed attorney-at-law. They have 
told of the uardships met by working 
and professional women who have not 
the ballot, and the women of the 
country districts have understood in- 
tuitively. Their struggles have been 
different, but they have struggles just 
the same, struggles that have not had 
the public acknowledgment that go 
with B. A. degrees and college com- 
mencements, but have only been 
crowned in the confines of some ob- 
scure country home. 

With these two women there have 
been associated Mrs. Mary Sherwood, 
Miss Mary McMillan, Miss Louise 
Hall, Mrs. Hamilton Bell and Joseph- 
ine White, who have ably helped in 
arranging dates, securing halls (and 
audiences), publishing placards and 
bills advertising the meetings. Surely 
when Ohio is finally voted in on Sept. 
3 the nation will have these women 
to thank. 

Miss Louise Hall of Providence, R. 
lL, is one of the. energetic visiting 


MISS LOUISE HALL 


ROUGHS ROUT MEETING 





New York City Street Meeting Broken 
Up by Rowdies—All Peaceful at the 
Next Meeting on the Same Corner 





Three street meetings a night are 
being held by the W. S. P. of New 
York City, and they appeal to large 


of 10th avenue and 41st street, were 
roughs who threw bags 
cans, water, and 


assailed by 
of garbage, tin 
chased them up the street in terror of 
their lives. Five calls to the local 
police station were answered languid- 
ly and impertinently by the gentle- 
man in charge; finally two policemen 
appeared, and the persecution stopped, 
and the brave but exhausted women 
spoke for a few moments to the 
friendly crowd. It was whispered 
about that a 


Tammany official, and that the fight- 


tached to it. Our women 
Commissioner Waldo to complain, but 
he refused to see them, referring them 
to the local station. At the hearing 


lowed, the party workers were warned 
that the corner was not a safe one. 
“All the more reason then for special 
police protection at the meeting we in- 
tend to hold again this week on the 
same spot,” replied Mrs. Hughston, 
chairman of public demonstrations. 
They were finally promised ample pro- 
tection for their next meeting. Our 
Big Brothers of the Men’s League 
took the matter up, under Mr. Laid- 
law, and called Waldo’s attention to 
the affair very clearly. A _ second 
meeting was held in the same place 
on last Friday night, with policemen 
in uniform and in plain clothes, and 
perfect order prevailed. No trouble of 
this kind has been experienced in any 
of the other Boroughs. When Mrs. 
Charter, who had been inspired in the 
riot on Monday, said to the crowd 
whose behavior had failed to dampen 
her, “I would have come tonight if I 
had to be brought in an ambulance,” 
those who in the gathered hundreds 
that heard her got an inkling of the 
fact that suffragists are in earnest and 
do not mean to be defeated. 





In Massachusetts there are 379,775 
women wage-earners, one-quarter of 
the entire female population of the 
Commonwealth. Of this number, 
91,009 are married women, three- 
quarters of whom are mothers with 





suffragists who are always looking out 





families averaging four children. 


and almost always sympathetic audi-|] 
ences. One that was held in “Hell's 
Kitchen,” however, on the night of 
June 28, was an exception; the speak- 
ers, Mrs. Charter, Mrs. Iacacci, and | 


Mr. Morton, speaking on the corner|} 


certain disreputable|| 
house near by is under protection of al} 


ers were the thugs and runners at-|} 
went to 





before the precinct captain which fol-|} 


HISTORIC SCENE IN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


—_———_ 


(Concluded from page 117) 


single prisoner who cannot go out of 
prison this afternoon on giving the un- 
dertaking asked for by the Home Sec- 
retary. 

These words were hardly out of the 
Prime Minister’s mouth when Mr. 
Lansbury, who was sitting at the end 
of the front bench below the gang- 
way, sprang to his feet and shouted: 

“You know they cannot. It is per- 
fectly disgraceful that the Prime 
Minister of England should make 
such a statement.” 

The House by this time was seeth- 
ing with excitement, and shouts of 
“Order” almost drowned Mr. Lans- 
bury’s words. There was a lull in the 
din, but Mr. Lansbury declined to 
move. Returning to his place below 
the gangway, Mr. Lansbury said: “I 
have said my say, Mr. Speaker. (‘Sit 
down.’ ‘Order, order,’ and interrup- 
tions.) It is disgraceful that the 
Prime Minister of this country should 
tell women in prison on principle that 
they can walk out. He knows per- 
fectly well they cannot walk out. The 
Hon. member from Cork (Mr. William 
O’Brien) knew he could walk out of 
prison, but he did not, and the Liberal 
party, for the sake of votes, defended 
William O’Brien when he refused to 


wear the prison clothes.” (“Order, 
order!”’) 
The Speaker, for the first time, now 


succeeded in making himself heard, 
and, addressing Mr. Lansbury, said: 
“I must ask the honorable member 
from Bow and Bromley to leave the 
House in consequence of his grossly 
disorderly conduct.” 

Mr. Lansbury stood silent while the 
Speaker addressed these words to 
him, but broke out again with re- 
doubled vehemence. “A contemptible 
thing is being done,” he _ shouted. 
“You murder, torture and drive wo- 
men mad, and then tell them to walk 
out,” he continued. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. These women are 





GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P. 


showing you what principle is. You 
ought to honor them standing up for 
their womanhood. For the Prime 
Minister to say they could walk out 
is beneath contempt. 

“T cannot contain myself when men 
sitting there say these women can 
walk out, when they know very well 
they cannot walk out. They are 
fighting for a principle, and members 
would be better employed if they 
were doing the same.” 

The Speaker: The honorable mem- 
ber will see it is my duty to defend 
the Prime Minister under such cir- 
cumstances as these, and to defend 
the House as a whole. If all honor- 
able members were to conduct them- 
selves in the same way as the honor- 
able member from Bow and Bromley 
this House would lose all respect. 

Mr. Lansbury: It has lost it al- 
ready. 

The Speaker: I call upon the honor- 
able member to withdraw, and I must 
ask him to carry out my desire. I ask 
the honorable member to withdraw 
for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Lansbury stated that he had 
made his protest against the Prime 
Minister’s words, and rose and 
walked across the bar and out of the 
Chamber.—“Votes for Women.” 
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GOVERNMENT VS. EXPRESS COMPANIES 


The Crisis in Parcels Post Legislation 


By Mary Ware Dennett 


|| as, for instance, the flat rate given by 


The pressure upon Congress to pass 
some sort of remedial legislation to 
relieve the country from the extor- 
tions of the express companies has 
about reached the productive point. 

The situation is very grave, because 
there are two different types of bills 
already introduced, both of which are 
supported by arguments based on pre- 
cisely. the same premises,—namely, 
the parasitical character of the ex- 
press companies and the utter inade- 
quacy of our merchandise mail ser- 
vice,—but which are absolutely unlike 
in principle when it comes to the 
remedies proposed 


The Lewis and Goeke Bills in the 
House, and the Gardner and Bourne 
Bills in the Senate are all based on 
the principle of the express companies 
themselves, namely, that the rate 
charged should be according to the 
weight and the distance sent, while 
the O’Gorman Bill in the Senate 
(S. 3558) and the Reilly Bill in the 
House (H.R. 8083) are based upon the 
established .and scientific principle of 
the postoffice, namely, that the rate 
charged should be according to the 
weight, but regardless of the distance 
sent. 


This is the principle discovered by 
Rowland Hill in England in 1839, the 
ipplication of which revolutionized 
the British postal system. It 1s the 
principle which was established in our 
own country by Abraham Lincoln 
when the 3c per one-half ounce letter 
post was introduced at his initiative. 
This principle was further extended 
by the Congreyg of 1874, which pro- 
vided an 8c a pound rate on parcels 
up to 4 lbs. But that hurt the ex- 
press companies, so the next year in 
their interest the rate was doubled, 
and there it has staid ever since, ex- 
cept on books, seeds and bulbs, for 
which the lower rate was retained. 
This principle is the basis of the 
World Postal Union, by which books 
are posted anywhere throughout the 
world, at a common rate of 8 cents 
per pound, 


That the principle is a sound one 
has been proven beyond a doubt from 
the time when Rowland Hill said, “It 
is not a matter of inference, but a 
matter of fact that the expense of the 
postoffice is practically the same 
whether a letter is going from London 
to a village 11 miles distant or to 


by the introduction of a distance rate 
(the Bourne Bill calls it a zone sys- 
tem) is to either knowingly or ignor- 
antly play directly into the hands of 
the express companies once more. 

For the situation is simply this: 
For years the express companies have 
fought the extension of the parcels 
post. At the same time, in competi- 
tion with the postoffice, they have ex- 
tended their own flat-rate service. 
Now they perceive that the country 
has rebelled and demands some pro- 
gressive postal legislation. People 
are infuriated when they learn that 
eleven pounds of merchandise can be 
mailed from Italy or England to any 
point in the United States for 79 cents, 
but that the same amount of mer- 
chandise mailed between any, two 
points in the United States costs $1.76, 
and must, moreover, be wrapped in 
three separate parcels. This and 
many other instances of backward- 
ness, injustice and graft are making 
a state of public wrath that the ex- 
press companies know must be molli- 
fied somehow. 

Old-Fashioned “Zone System” 

Now what could suit them better 
than to get the government to adopt 
their own outgrown “zone system” of 
charges, and get itself all tangled up 
with a complicated, behind-the-times, 
unscientific plan, and then slip in 
ahead with a sudden and complete 
adoption of low flat-rates everywhere. 
It is not necessary to question the 
sincerity of the men who support the 
zone-system, as applied to the post- 
office, but it is vitally necessary to 
see that our legislation is along the 
logical lines of science and modern 
progress. 
The Bourne Bill sounds quite plausi- 
ble at first, especially as it offers a 
lower rate than the O'Gorman Bill on 
parcels weighing over half a pound 
and going less than 200 miles, but tak- 
ing it as a whole, it raises rates and 
adds a needless complication to postal 
machinery in necessitating the pro- 
duction of zone maps for every post- 
office and all firms which do a mail 
order business as well as extra office 
employees to do the estimating of 
rates. 
The small trader would be dis- 
tinctly hurt by the passage of the 
Bourne Bill. The rate on parcels up 
to 4 ounces would be doubled. The 


a 


rate on 7 ounces and sent over 200 





Edinburgh, 397 miles,”—to the present | 
. . . . | 
time when it is uniformly applied to | 


/|our first-class mail, and when it has | 


even been applied by the express and 
railway companies under certain cir- 
cumstances for their own advantage, 


the express companies on California 
fruit, without which the tempting 
cherries and peaches could not be so 
cheaply sold in Eastern markets, also 
the flat rates given by the railroads 
for several hundred miles around New 
York City, for the transportation of 
milk. 


This principle is likewise applied in 
the trolley car lines of every Ameri- 
can city, and it is surely only a matter 
of time when it will be applied to all 
transportation service of every sort, 
whether mail, freight or passengers. 

To deliberately turn the logical 
development of the postoffice idea 
backward, three generations at least, 


miles would be increased from 33 to 
50 per cent. On the other hand, 
the small trader would be dis- 
tinctly aided by the passage of the 
O’Gorman Bill, which provides for an 
8c a pound rate, and raised the weight 
limit from 4 to 11 lbs., which is the 
limit of the International Postal 
Union. There are also special ad- 
vantages for city and rural delivery, 
and an insurance provision, and it is 
probable that the bill will be amend- 
ed to reduce the 8c a pound rate still 
further, so as to wipe out any small, 
seeming, or temporary advantage that 
the Bourne Bill might have over it. 

And best of all, it is along the line 
of real Democratic progress. 

For further information, write to 
James L. Cowles, Secretary of the 
Postal Progress League, 125 EB. 23d 
street, New York City, and send to 
Hon. Thomas E. Reilly of Connecticut 
for a copy of his speech in the House 
ot Representatives on April 13, 1912. 








Mrs. Catherine C. Hoffman, of 
Enterprise, State Press Chairman for 
the Kansas E. S. A., writes in a pri- 
vate letter: “We are getting ready 
for the summer auto tours. It was a 
struggle for me to give up the Bien- 
nial at San Francisco, where I was to 
represent my District in the General 
Federation; but I felt I was needed 
in the suffrage campaign, so here I am 
still in the harness, to stay till the 
returns are in next fall. In our village 
we have speaking between numbers 
at band concerts; and last Saturday 
afternoon and evening (Farmers’ Day, 
big crowds) we distributed literature 
and balloons. We are sure to win if 
work will do it.” 


Mr. Asquith will be waited on early 
in July, it is announced, by a deputa- 
tion of men in favor of granting the 


will march, in company with numer- 
ous supporters of the woman suffrage 
movement, from Willesden Junction 
to the House of Commons. 





SUFFRAGE IS LURE 
TO MATRIMONY 


According to the statistician of the 
State Board of Health of California 
there were over two thousand more 
marriages during the year when the 
women of that State waged their suc- 
cessful campaign for the vote than 
the year before. 

Evidently the profession of home- 
makers did not lack for recruits, even 
in the midst of a great struggle for 
the vote. Also the men of California 
found their women quite as attractive 
when they were awake and asking for 
full citizenship as before—even more 








franchise to women. The deputation 
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